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CHARTER PERPETUAL 


Important Text Books for Life Agents INSURANCE COMPANY 


Numerous text-books on life insurance are published by The 
Spectator Company, which have proved highly valuable and OF 
instructive to field men in grounding them in the principles 
and practice of the business. Among them may be mentioned 


the following as well worthy of careful study: 

Life Assurance Primer: By HENry Morr, Actuary, Home O R j H M E R I A A 
Life Insurance Company. Thisisa general survey of the subject 
of life insurance wherein the technical and practical are ex- 
plained, analyzed and developed with equal thoroughness and PHILADELPHIA 
clearness. Price per copy, $2.00. 

The Life Agent’s Primer: By WILLIAM ALEXANDER, 
Secretary, Equitable Life Assurance Society. A valuable work 
containing an easy lesson in the principles and practice of life 
insurance which can be readily absorbed by a few hours’ 
careful reading. Price per copy, $1.00. 

Notes on Life Insurance: By Epwarp B. Facé.Ler, Con- 
sulting Actuary. The theory of life insurance practically ex- 
plained; an elementary treatise on the principles governing life 
insurance and their technical application. Price per copy, $3.00, 

Elements of Life Assurance: By Mites M. Dawson, 
Counsellor at Law and Consulting Actuary. Explains in 
simple non-technical language all the essentials of life insurance 
as carried on by the regular companies of the United States. 
Price per copy, $2.00. 

The ABC of Life Insurance: By the late CHARLEs E. Capital - $4,000,000 


Wittaros. This book is exceedingly simple, yet thoroughly 
constructive. A study of it as preliminary to the works men- Assets, Jan. 1, 1916 20,838,450 


tioned above will give every agent a thorough insight into the o 
business. Price per copy, #1.00. Surplus to Policyholders ait Vhs’ 10,080,043 


Every agent should possess himself of these well-known text- 
books. FIRE MARINE LEASE HOLD 
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Opportunity Knocks At ||] TNA FIRE UNDERWRITERS AGENCY 


Your Door HARTFORD, CONN., U.S. A. 


Attractive policies. Liberal commis- The Atna Insurance Company, in re- 
sions and cooperation. sponse to a general demand for unquestioned 

Openings in States of Alabama, indemnity in American Companies, offers 
Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Indiana, the protection of its Policies to the public 
Kentucky, Mississippi and Tennessee. through the further medium of the Atna 
Fire Underwriters Agency. 


Int e f > S 0 Ul th e f Nl Li f eC Applications for Agencies may be ad- 


ioe | dressed to 
Home Office Insurance Company : 
Building pane ea ETNA FIRE UNDERWRITERS AGENCY 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY Hartford, Connecticut 

















FIRE INSURANCE LAW CHART. 
Edition of 1916-1917 ee work is recognized by this Com- 


This very convenient chart, issued annually by The Spectator Company, con- : 
tains in tabular form a summary of special State Laws relating to statements re- M h h . f b f 
quired of fire insurance companies, and other matters. Its purpose is to show what pany. en wit t elr uture erore 
States have standard policy, valued policy, resident agents, anti-coinsurance and 
anti-compact laws, or those prohibiting reinsurance in unauthorized companies or h h ld li If - h | 
requiring commissions to be paid to resident agents; it also gives the final date when t em snou isten. you WIs a p ace 
annual statements may he filed and fees for filing same; when tax statements are 
required, and percentage of tax; the date of expiration of local agents’ licenses and h h h [ | 
license fees. The informs ation is given regarding each of the first seven subjects by wnere you can grow, wnere t e ome 
a simple “ye s’’ or ‘‘no,’’ for each State; under the other headings the information 
is given complete, dates, amounts, etc., in full. Variations are amply covered by Ofh k fi h d h d ° 
explanatory footnotes. It also presents data as to deposits, the United States cor- ce nows rst an W at you are oing 
poration income tax, anti- discrimination laws, etc. 


The chart is printed in two colors, the word ‘‘yes’’ appearing in red in every in- d h bi ° be if hi hi 
stance, and the word ‘‘no’’ in black. The chart is brass tipped top and bottom, an W at your am ition 1S, 1 t 1S Its you, 
and is printed on seen ledger paper, so that it may be suspended in a convenient J 
place for ready reference h k rf h 

This chart is designed to solve many vexatious questions that arise as to the re- t 1n it over—t en act. 
quirements of the different States upon the points enumerated. In this chart the 
answers can be seen at a glance. The compilation has been made with great care, 
involving much labor and research. Having been approved by the officials of the 
various Insurance Departments, it can be accepted as correct in all its details. 


PRICES: PITTSBURGH LIFE AND TRUST CO. 


Per Hundred $10.00 Per Dozen 
atl Fifty. ¥ Per Copy Home Office, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY W. C. BALDWIN HOWARD S. SUTPHEN 


President Vice Pres. & Manager of Agencies 
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NOW READY. 


Insurance Law of New York 
1916. : 


A mighty good company to write business for is 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. The complete Insurance Law of New York as it stood at the 
adjournment of the recent session of the legislature is now in shape 


; for distribution. This work comprises Chapter 28 of the Consolidated 
J = 
It is purely MUTUAL, pays ANNUAL DIVI Laws and Chapter 33 of 1909, with all amendments of 1916, and notes 


DENDS, wrote 38% more business the first half of and annotations. The work also embraces independent statutes 
this year than for the first half of last, has $1.13 of relating to insurance companies, the General Corporation Law and the 
assets per $1.00 of liabilities; 52% mortality experi- Stock Corporation Law, all thoroughly indexed. Copious notes of 
ence and 5.5% net interest earned last year. decisions, rulings of the Insurance Department and Attorney-Generals 
opinions to date are given, all of which aid materially in construing 
CAN YOU BEAT IT? the text of the law, and are therefore very valuable to insurance com- 
panies and all interested in the subject. Copies of this work can be 


GOOD CONTRACTS made with GOOD MEN supplied at $3 per copy, bound in buckram. Address orders to 


for some open GOOD TERRITORY West of the 
Mississippi River. Write. THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 





CHICAGO OFFICE: : 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE, Siting Agents big Bn Pode, 
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The circulation of the publications of The 
Spectator Company, including Tue Spectator, 
amounts to nearly one million annually, aver- 
aging 17,500 weekly. These standard publica- 
tions, covering life, fire, casualty and miscel- 
laneous insurance, are recognized as authori- 
ties in their particular lines, and some have re- 
ceived the endorsements of the United States 
Government and State Insurance Departments. 
The statistical and historical records of the 
various insurance companies are thus given 
wide circulation for the information of the 
public, constituting more valuable SERVICE 
to the insurance companies than that supplied 


by any other insurance journal. 


Tue Spectator, established in 1868, is a weekly 

mnal devoted to promoting the best interests of 
trustworthy insurance of all kinds. The subscription 
wf for the United States, Canada and Mexico is 
our Dollars per annum, postage prepaid; to all for- 
¢ign countries in the Postal Union, Five Dollars. 


Entered at the New York Post Office as Second-Class Matter. 
THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
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Arthur L. J. Smith, Pres. Robert W. Blake, Sec’y 

135 Witt1AM Street, NEw York 
Telephone, John 281, John 232 
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Sole Selling Agents in America for the publications 
of Charles & Edwin Layton, of London, England. 
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HE manner in which the annual 
meeting of the American Life Con- 
yention was conducted is evidence of the 
€agerness with which the members seek 
to be of mutual aid in the solution of the 
important problems confronting each 
company. By being businesslike in the 
order of business and prompt and regu- 
lar in attendance the delegates attested 
fo their sincerity. From the subject 
Matter treated in the papers and discus- 
sions the authors showed that the con- 
vention has a strong desire to render ser- 
Vice to policyholders, agents and stock- 
holders alike. 


the annual meeting just 

closed, the National Association 
of Life Underwriters completed one of 
the most notable epochs in the history 


Of life insurance. During the past year 
4most successful campaign for educat- 
ing the agents and agency supervisors 
to the true sales value of life insur- 
was conducted. The fruits of the 
aign were largely displayed in the 
ports of the various standing and spe- 
committees, while the addresses and 
Ussions elicited much new thought on 
Problem of prime importance to the 
ividuals engaged in selling life insur- 

, as well as to those who employ 


THE SPECTATOR 


them. By the intelligent continuance of 
this campaign, already well started, the 
plane of life insurance agency work will 
undeniably be elevated in a short time to 
that of a distinct and individual profes- 
sion, whose purpose is to serve the 
people. 


ECENTLY an oil lamp exploded, 
setting fire to the carpet in the 
aisle of a motion picture theatre in one 
of the large cities. The purpose of the 
lantern was to denote in emergency the 
exit. There was one at each of some 
fifteen or more doors. 
the question of the advisability of per- 
mitting such illuminating devices in pub- 
lic buildings. The proper kind of light 
would seem to be electric, fed by an in- 
dividual storage battery, thus providing 
the emergency signals in the event of dis- 
continuance of outside current service. 
EVEN million persons when men- 
S tioned casually do not seem to 
be so many, but individual 
count is made quite a different impres- 


This gives rise to 


when an 
sion results. This is the number of per- 
sons having no 
whom it is the aim of the life insurance 
salesmen of the country to place suitable 
policies within the next twelve months. 
It is a campaign of real salesmanship and 
will be of infinite value in testing the 
methods of the life insurance 
salesmen. Calls and interviews must be 
made in new fields and in great numbers 
to attain this goal—a worthy one to aim 
for, and to reach if possible. 


insurance now on 


modern 


E: another column is reproduced, with 

comment, a resolution passed by the 
American Life Convention at its first 
annual meeting. In this connection won- 
der was expressed by one attending the 
recent convention at St. 
whether the private executive sessions, 


Louis as to 


which have become a habit of late years, 
are in strict accord with the spirit of the 
declared intentions of the Association to 
“acquaint the public and policyholders 
with all the details of the business,” 
throwing upon the companies “the 
searchlight of careful, competent and 
honest investigation.” The recent Amer- 
ican Life Convention was the largest and 
most important ever held, the company 
membership now amounting to 104 and 
the total volume of business carried by 
these companies approaching $2,500,- 
000,000. 
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Editorial 

THE ARCANUM 
OR the third time 
years, the assessment rates of the 
Arcanum 


ROYAL 


within twenty 


have been increased. 
The need for the change has in each case 
been due to the heavy mortality among 
classes which did not pay fully for their 
protection. These members, under 
whose policies large claims have already 
matured, did not bear the true cost of 
fraternal mortality, with the inevitable 
result that the surviving or new mem- 


Royal 


bers must pay the difference between 
what should have been paid and what 
actually was paid by the older members, 
as well as contribute a part of their own 
insurance cost. 

The experience of many fraternal or- 
ders has beer such that when an increase 
in rates is made the younger and 
healthier members withdraw in large 
numbers, while the older ones, who are 
unable to secure protection elsewhere 
and who have reached their less product- 
ive years, are forced to hang on in the 
hope that they may not lose all. 

The Royal Arcanum has not been ex- 
empt from this same experience. Cer- 
tain members have contested in court the 
right of the order to collect advanced 
assessments when the policy contracts 
were issued at a lower rate. The high- 
est court has ruled that the order does 
have authority to make such increases in 
assessments as are deemed necessary to 
place the order on a solvent basis. The 
proposed increase is also probably legal. 

The result is likely to be either the 
continued support of a majority of the 
members, who will thus prove them- 
selves in favor of putting the Royal Ar- 
canum on a sound basis, by paying ade- 
quate rates approaching those of the 
sound legal reserve life insurance com- 
panies, or serious losses in membership 
in the face of increasing mortality; in- 
deed, the actual cost will be much higher 
in the case of the older members than 
that of level premium legal reserve life 
insurance, which is permanent, while 
assessment insurance is only temporary. 
A history of the Royal Arcanum for 
ten years appears on another page of 
this issue of THe Spectator. In the 
former case, there appears to be the 
dawn of a new era in this fraternal or- 
der, and in the latter a portent of the 
fading sunset of the fundamentally 
weak system of fraternal insurance. 
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Annual Meeting at St. Louis Replete with Enlightening Discussions 


JOHN NEWTON RUSSELL ELECTED PRESIDENT 


Papers by Representative Salesmen, Instructors and Insurance Agents—General News and Notes 
of Meeting 


[Special Report from Our Staff Correspondent] 


ST. LOUIS, Mo., September 21, 1916.—John 
Newton Russell, Jr., of the Pacific Mutual 
Life, was elected president of the National 


Association of Life Underwriters at the annual 
meeting, which closed at St. Louis on Thursday. 
The vice-presidents fer the new year are: 
Lawrence Priddy, of the New York Life of New 
York city; Charles Jerome Edwards, of the Equi- 
table Life of New York at Brooklyn, and J. Burtt 
Morgan, president of the Life Underwriters As- 
sociation of Canada. 

H. Wibirt Spence refused the renomination for 
treasurer and J. W. Bishop of the Volunteer 
State Life of Chattanooga was chosen in his 
place. A.C. Larson, of the Central Life of Des 
Moines, with headquarters at Madison, Wis., was 
re-elected secretary. 

The closing days of the meeting were charac- 
terized by a number of open discussions of 
timely subjects under the leadership of such 
leading life insurance men as Winslow Russell, 
superintendent of agents of the Phenix Mutual 
Life of Hartford; William King, sales instruc- 
tor for the Missouri State Life of St. Louis; J. 
Stanley Edwards of Denver, Col.; J. J. Jackson 
of Cleveland; J. W. Bishop, of the Volunteer 
State Life of Chattanooga; W. A. R. Bruehl of 
Cincinnati; Lawrence C. Woods of the Equita- 
ble Life of New York at Pittsburg, and Law- 
rence Priddy of the New York Life. Among the 
topics under discussion were: Selling Methods, 
Human Interest, Salesmanship Training Courses 
for Securing Life Insurance Salesmen, Selecting 
Salesmen, How to Organize a State, How Best 
to Use the Association’s Publicity Material, 
Business Life Insurance, Effective Closing Sug- 
gestions. 

On Wednesday the greatest social event of the 
convention took place when a reception to New- 
ton D. Baker, Secretary of War, was held. This 
was followed by a luncheon at the Business Men’s 
League, to which the members of the executive 
committee were invited. On Wednesday even- 
ing, Secretary Baker addressed a crowded hall 
in the Coliseum, on subjects of current National 
interest, touching upon the necessity of prepara- 
tion for peace and the place America will ne- 
cessarily take in the settlement of European 
troubles. Raymond Robins also addressed the 
meeting at the Coliseum and his remarks were 
received with a warm welcome. 

In his discussion on selecting salesmen, Wins- 
low Russell said that there is much waste in the 
whirlwind agent, who is careless about the se- 
lection of risks. The profit for the life com- 
pany is only in the good risks and in the good 
salesmen who are selected for getting such 
risks. He exhibited a number of charts, show- 
ing where good men come from and how they 
may be developed. His rules for selecting men 
are summed up as follows: 

By a ges process we shall find that a given 


group of men_ between certain ages, and with some- 
what like conditions surrounding them, will succeed as 


salesmen. We shall find also that another group, as 
such, will, by the same law of average, fail to make 
good. We shall never build solid, permanent sales or- 
ganizations by other methods. Our ability to interest 
and then pick winners will depend upon our willing- 
ness to standardize our methods of selection. A few 
definite standards are known and can be safely fol- 
lowed. A study of profits and losses in our sales de- 
partments will add other safe standards. If oil and 
pork and bonds and automobiles can be sold by stand- 
ard plans, then the greatest thing in the world—life 
insurance—surely has a place in the sun, 


DISCUSSION OF TOPICS 


Probably the liveliest and most beneficial part 
of the entire convention was the extempo- 
raneous expression of opinion and suggestions 
on the various topics under discussion by nu- 
merous delegates. Some of the choice remarks 
made by delegates are summarized herewith. 
On the subject of monthly income, Charles 
Jerome Edwards said: ‘‘What more sad spec- 
tacle in this world than a woman who grown 
up as a young woman, creates a home, lives 
through the social relations of her day, and 
finds herself stranded just at the time that $25 
or $50 looks larger to her than any $100 or $500 
that she ever spent in her life? So, I say to 
you that we men in the life insurance business 
ought to sell life income. We ought to sell life 
income to carry out the work that we are do- 
ing.” 

On the same subject, John S. Tunmore of 
the Provident Life and Trust recited the follow- 
ing parable: “If one of the members of your 
family required an operation for appendicitis, 
and you called in a trained surgeon and he per- 
formed the operation, as you thought success- 
fully, and if after the operation some serious in- 
fection had set in and you discovered that he 
had left some absorbent cotton inside your rela- 
tive, what would you think? Your contempt for 
the man would be too great for words.” Mr. 
Tunmore then showed how this applied to the 
agent who sells life insurance, where he should 
have sold an income policy. 

“On Moonlight Bay,’’ as played by the band 
in the convention hall, afforded the theme for 
M. W. Mack’s discussion. Mr. Mack represents 
the Northwestern Mutual at Cincinnati. He 
said that the average bay is a terror, just as 
death is a terror, and that the widows and 
orphans are sailing on ‘‘Moonlight Bay.’ His 
point, as most comprehensively given, was as 
follows: ‘“‘One of my strongest arguments on 
income insurance is the fact that in my experi- 
ence, which now covers a period of twenty-five 
years, and since the adoption of the income 
policy I have never paid a death claim without 
suggesting that the beneficiary, or the repre- 
sentative who called, leaves the money in the 
company. Not one of the beneficiaries, after the 
death of the insured has ever left his money 
with my company, in my office, under option. I 
have never been able to induce one beneficiary to 
avail herself of that opportunity. This being 
the case, it is up to every agent, knowing the 
condition of the beneficiary at the time of the 
assured’s death, to force home the actual condi- 
tions to every man at the time of writing the 
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Thursday 


policy, or during his life, before the policy be- 
comes a claim.” 

James L. Scott of the Prudential at Detroit 
said: “If the man you are writing wants $10,- 
000 insurance, talk him into taking $1000 cash 
and $9000 monthly income.” 

Wilson Williams, representing the New Eng- 
land Mutual at New Orleans, suggested that the 
monthly income policy represents a legal docu. 
ment providing for the care of a man’s estate, 
avoiding litigation, taxes, trustees’ fees, ete. 


HUMAN INTEREST 


A topic that has attracted more attention in 
the scientific selling of life insurance is that 
of human interest. J. J. Jackson, of the AXtna 
Life at Cleveland, led the discussion on this sub- 
ject with a review of a personal experience of 
his own. Mr. Jackson said that acting ag a 
trustee for an estate one time, he found that 
had the man of whose estate he was adminis- 
trator left a will a large sum of money would 
have been saved. Having observed this fact in 
life, he has made it a point always to ask a 
man whether he has made a will, thereby win- 
ning the confidence of that person. A consulta- 
tion with the judge of a probate court will aid 
every insurance agent in knowledge of the laws 
governing men’s estates. Suggestions that can 
be made by a knowledge of these laws will 
prove of great value to the insurance agent, 
Every man who dies without a will incurs a 
great expense upon his estate, which can easily 
be avoided. 

J. W. Picard recited an experience in which 
he was accused of being a little too persistent. 
The prospect was an old policyholder. He closed 
his case by reciting the experience of another 
policyholder whose family and estate materially 
benefited by this persistent effort. 

The importance of knowing your prospect and 
all about him was emphasized by E. B. Hamlin, 
of the National Life of Montpelier, at Cleveland. 
The name of a man’s son gives a personal and 
human interest touch to an approach that 
proves most effective. 

A number of brilliant examples of human in- 
terest arguments were advanced by J. W. Estes 
of the A<tna Life at St. Louis. One of them was: 
“I went into a man’s office. He was figuring 
and figuring. I said, ‘I know what you are doing 
—you are figuring on providing an income for 
your family—your wife and children.’ ‘I wasn’t 
even thinking about that,’ he said. I replied, 
‘Every time you figure, you are trying to make 
money, and you are trying to make it for your 
family.’ ”’ 


CAN SALESMANSHIP BE TAUGHT? 


Below will be found an abstract from the 
address of Dr. Arthur Arton Hamerschlag, direc- 
tor of the Carnegie Institute of Technology of 
Pittsburg, Pa., concerning the question, ‘Can 
Salesmanship Be Taught?” 


Let me add a word to what has been said which may 
clarify the relationship of the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology to the problems of salesmanship which con- 
front my hearers. Salesmanship, like many other 
phases of business, is a growth based upon the pecul. 
iar personal idiosyncrasies of individuals in charge of 
their own establishments. Little or nothing on the 
subject has been scientifically deduced from a_ large 
mass of facts, and it is not that this research will en- 
able us to suddenly jump to a scientific basis for the 
selection and organization of salesmen because scien: 
tific methods can only be the result and outgrowth of 
careful and accurate studies in which science plays 1s 
part, in which theories are tested by practice, and in 
which the practice covers the extensive as wel! ast ‘ 
intensive problem. We know that the engagement ° 
salesmen to-day is very largely a matter of rule 0 
thumb method varying very widely with the employing 
personality and its outlook upon the business whic 
confronts it. 


We know that rule-of-thumb methods 
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have gradually been superseded by empirical methods, 
and we can at least look forward to the time in the 
near future when Statistical information gathered by 
this Bureau of the actual success and failure of large 
groups of men for certain reasons of personal fitness 
and —* will enable us to establish these empirical 
dards. 

The work of the Research Bureau will not in itself 
be immediately applicable nor remunerative to the con- 
tributing er members. No important work 
like this can be done hurriedly, but I predict that at 
avery early date the inter-communication of ideas, the 
cassitying and orderly arrangement of statistical in- 
formation which the Bureau will gather will quickly 
enable the representative co-operating members to 
diminate glaring mistakes in logical deductions which 
would not otherwise be possible unless the scrutiny of 
an outside view were brought to bear upon the inside 
problems which confront each business organization. 

Experimental psychology can only be utilized so as 
truly to check and test individual characteristics in 
that field. The state of the art of invention of ap- 
pliances for making these tests is at its beginning, but 
the laboratories of the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology will gradually be equipped with the needed ap- 
jiances to bring out the needed information concern- 
ing the individual who is under selection. Co-operating 
members will be apprised of these results from time to 
time. They can examine this material with care and it 
will undoubtedly give them information concerning 
their staff of salesmen which otherwise might not be 
available. ; é ’ 

If the Research Bureau can disclose certain scien- 
tific mage yoo which seem to be fundamental to the 
lection of successful salesmen, certain methods which 
are needed to train those who have a natural gift to 
he more effective, then the Institute of Technology 
an utilize this information in the training of students 
each of whom would be a valuable man to be developed 
into a sales manager, and thus the work of the 
Bureau will become missionary in its effect by having 
these graduates hold important places on the staffs of 
progressive sales organizations, 


HOW TO ORGANIZE A STATE 


W. A. R. Bruehl, of the Cincinnati Association 
of Life Underwriters, presented an instructive 
paper upon the above topic. Following receipt 
of a notification from the president of the Na- 
tional Association, that the country had been 
districted with a field captain appointed in each 
district, Mr. Bruehl proceeded to secure de- 
sired information from the principal cities in 
his State upon a form which he prepared, ask- 
ing for the essential particulars and also re- 
questing suggestions as to the assistance which 
might be desired for a forward movement in 
116. The replies were gratifying and conveyed 
aclose idea of the actual conditions. This was 
especially useful in connection with the visits of 
¢, Russell Leonard, the National representative 
to the State. The replies received made possible 
the creation of a well-organized bureau of infor- 
mation, and served as a clearing house of ideas 
and forces within the association. It enabled 
those in charge to make exchanges of speakers 
between local associations, and new talent was 
discovered and a fraternal and co-operative 
spirit engendered by the interchange of visits 
of active members. Members from different 
tities also assisted in the formation of associ- 
ations in towns not already having them. Mr. 
Bruch] named a number of gentlemen who had 
given active and effective service. He stated 
that “the most important result of our work in 
getting a State into proper working order, was 
the formation of the State executive committee 
of life underwriters of Ohio.” He also indi- 
cated that the action made possible by better or- 
tanization was helpful in opposing obnoxious 
legislation. Mr. Bruehl thought that proper or- 
sanization of the various States with a chairman 
% a directing force, who understands every part 
ofthe mechanism under his control, would be of 
very great service, and that the various State or- 
fanizations should keep in touch with the cen- 
tal organization through the chairman of the 
lespective State executive committees. 


USE OF PUBLICITY MATERIAL 


J. W. Bishop, manager for the Volunteer State 
life Insurance Company of Chattanooga, Tenn., 
(livered an address upon the subject ‘“‘How to 
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Best Use the Association’s Publicity Material.’ 

Mr. Bishop referred to publicity and advertis- 
ing as applied to the life insurance business as 
being almost synonymous. He said that “it is 
a wonderful tribute to the life insurance sales- 
man when we state that $1,250,000,000 of life in- 
surance was sold last year; but think of the 
possibilities in this great business of ours if we 
could share in the free publicity that is given to 
many less worthy causes,’ and proceeded to 
comment upon the greater advantage to associ- 
ations that would have occurred if life insur- 
ance had been given as much publicity as 
stories of crime. 


LIFE INSURANCE FROM A LAYMAN’S 
STANDPOINT 


An interesting presentation of his views upon 
this subject was given by William C. Edgar, 
editor of The Bellmen of Minneapolis, who 
carries a large line of life insurance himself. 
First he mentioned some of the advantages of 
life insurance as a means of compulsory saving 
on the part of professional men, and told how 
he had taken as much life insurance as he could 
afford at the beginning of his business life, in- 
creasing it from time to time as he was able, 
and said that he realized the importance of 
keeping his policies in force, even though meet- 
ing the premiums had at times been burden- 
some and difficult. He also told of an experi- 
ence with ‘a so-called insurance expert, who, 
for an conditional consideration, undertook to 
examine my policies and analyze their true in- 
wardness.”’ 

Mr. Edgar laid particular stress upon the ad- 
vantages of business insurance, and also upon 
the importance of companies being represented 
by men who are really in full command of their 
subject, rather than by those who “seem to 
have been exhumed from some _ prehistoric 
monument erected to the mental incapacity of 
humanity as it existed in the dark ages.” In 
discussing business insurance, he brought out 
forcibly a number of weighty arguments which 
ought to assist in the writing of many millions 
of this class of insurance when properly pre- 
sented to business men. 


A LIFE INCOME FOR THE WOMAN IN 
BLACK 

John R. McFee, of the Chicago Association 
of Life Underwriters, was awarded the first 
prize for his articles bearing the above title. 
His story was an excellent one, and strongly 
presented the benefits to be derived from the 
monthly income policy. 


SECRETARY’S REPORT 

A. C. Larson, secretary of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters, made a stirring re- 
port covering the year’s operations. He had 
participated in a considerable number of activi- 
ties throughout the country. The total paid 
membership of the National Association on Sep- 
tember 1, this year, was 5775—a gain over the 
previous year of 1116. The number of the asso- 
ciations affiliated with the National body on 
the same date was 110—a gain of twelve during 
the year. The plan of having some prominent 
agent write to other agents who did not partici- 
pate in association work, urging them to do so, 
met with favorable results. Mr. Larson called 
attention to the need of a clearer interpretation 
of Section 1, Article 8, of the constitution, re- 
lating to dues. 

He recommended the retention of secretaries 
of the State bodies in office as long as they can 
serve their associations. He also referred to 
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the folder giving reasons why agents should 
join the association, and favored its wider use. 


REPORT OF MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE. 

W. Dwight Mead, chairman of the membership 
committee, told of the National Membership 
Campaign covering a period of five months, and 
of the success which crowned it. The aid of 
numerous company publications and insurance 
journals was enlisted and the news of the cam- 
paign was thus spread throughout the country. 
He presented figures showing the results in the 
various districts, and expressed the belief that 
the membership of the National Association 
should be increased until it has 20,000 members. 


PRIZE WINNERS ANNOUNCED 

The North Carolina Association won the Ed- 
wards trophy on increase in membership, and 
the New York Asociation won the Waite at- 
tendance cup with an average attendance of 
thirty-one per cent throughout the year. Miss 
Sarah Frances Jones, of the women’s depart- 
ment of the Equitable Life at Chicago, won the 
cash prize for the best closing suggestion in an 
open contest on that subject. Her story was 
an incident in her own experience and was es- 
sentially as follows: Her prospect was a large 
advertising solicitor in Chicago. She had suc- 
ceeded in convincing him of the desirability of 
taking life insurance, and he proposed that she 
write him a letter stating her proposition for 
his consideration. Miss Jones replied: “I will 
do no such thing. Do you get where you are as 
an advertising solicitor by submitting copy for 
other people to pigeonhole? Here is the appli- 
cation, sign it now.” 





_ Convention Notes 

It was interesting to note that the Coliseum, 
in which Secretary of War Baker spoke, was the 
same place in which President Wilson was nom- 
inated for office, and the building is situated on 
Washington, Adams and Jefferson streets. 

ss. ¢ * & 

The number of ladies in attendance at the 
convention indicate that life insurance is prov- 
ing an attractive profession for the fair sex. 
In the discussions in which they participated 
they showed keen foresight and more than 
ordinary ability. 

a * * * 

President Woods was promptly on time in 
calling all meetings to order at the designated 
hour for each. Even the cleric who was 
assigned to open the meeting with an in- 
vocation was not spared the embarrassment of 
delay,, for business had begun before he arrived. 
The delegates were also prompt in their 
presence and the large number, more than 1000, 
well filled the hall. 

a a a. + 

Rather than be annoyed by the rattling of 
chairs on the marble floor, caused by the exit 
of delegates from time to time, interims were 
taken to give the delegates a chance to relax 
and, also, to listen to a few strains from the 
band, which was always in the hall. Many times 
the music called back some who had started to 
leave. 

*-_ ¢ * & 

There was a strong lobby at work, in an ef- 
fort to select Boston as the next convention city. 
The matter was left to the executive commit- 
tee, which agreed upon New Orleans as the 
next convention city. 

* ¢ &¢ @ 


The membership campaign committee ren- 
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dered a most gratifying report on its work to 
increase the membership one thousand during a 
single year. In many cases the individuals at 
work found it almost as difficult to get new 
members as to get prospects to sign the dotted 
line. Their efforts were not in how- 
ever, for the net increase was more than 1100 
and the new members actually enrolled num- 


bered more than 2000. 
* + * a 


vain, 


William M. Wood, who represents the United 
States Life at Pittsburg, was one of the prom- 
perennials. Mr. Wood has attended 
annual meetings of the National 
Association, a probably unequaled by 
any individual member. What is more, Mr. 
Wood has attended the annual conventions for 
nineteen years in succession. All concur in ex- 
tending to him congratulations, best wishes and 
the assurance that he will be at New Orleans 


next year and thus make twenty straight. 
** * * 


inent 
twenty-one 
record 


Forty-two representatives of the Germania 
Life of New York, who were in St. Louis during 
the National Convention of Life Underwriters, 
attended an all-day conference at the Mission 
Inn, presided over by Vice-President and Sec- 
retary Carl Heye and Superintendent of Agen- 
cies T. Louis Hansen. In the evening a banquet 
was served, which was also attended by the 
ladies, at which covers were laid for sixty-six. 
George Godfrey Moore, manager at Topeka, 
Kan., acted as toastmaster in his usual genial 
way, and as a climax to a most enthusiastic and 
profitable meeting presented Mr. Heye and Mr. 
Hansen each with a pair of diamond cuff links 
on behalf of the Germania men in attendance, , 
as a token of their esteem. 


Statistical History of the Royal Arcanum 

When a member joined the Royal Arcanum 
in 1877 he was impressed by the low cost of the 
temporary insurance protection offered by the 
society. Thirty-nine years later he comes to the 
realization of the actual cost of this temporary 
protection. The rates have been increased 
from time to time and the number of assess- 
ments in each year have also increased. The 
table given below shows a summary of the 
financial transactions of the Royal Arcanum, a 
fraternal order founded in 1877, for the past 
ten years. The table shows that the insurance 
in force has been steadily declining from year 
to year and that the death rate per 1000 mem- 
bers has been increasing until in 1915 it reached 
16.65 per 1000. With liabilities and assets 
fluctuating from year to year, the tendency has 
been a reduction in assets compared with in- 
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creased liabilities, The membership gains 
during the whole period have been go slight 
as to leave the total enrolment at the end of 
1915 but little higher than at the close of 1906 
and a drop in membership of 2891 in 1915 as 
compared with 1914. In our editorial columns 
will be found another article on the Royal Ar- 
canum commenting on the recent decision of 
the management to increase its rates as being 
necessary for the future conduct of the order. 
A complete statistical summary for the ten 
years 1906 to 1915, inclusive, is given herewith. 


Educative Literature 

In the lobby adjoining the convention hall in 
the Planters hotel, St. Louis, at the recent an- 
nual meeting of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters, was displayed a number of 
placards containing various legends regarding 
the business of life insurance. One of the 
cards read as follows, purporting to be an ex- 
tract from a resolution from the proceedings of 
the American Life Convention: 


Resolved, That we favor the utmost publicity 
in the life insurance business. We invite the 
closest supervision of honest public officials. 
We favor such uniformity of laws in the sev- 
eral States as shall safeguard the interests of 
policyholders, avoid abuses and acquaint the 
public and policyholders with all the details of 
the business. We believe in taking the policy- 
holders into the confidence of the management, 
and believe that corrupt officials should be 
promptly punished. The searchlight of careful, 
competent and honest investigation has no ter- 
rors to honest life companies.—Portion of a re- 
solution passed at the first meeting of the Ameri- 
can Life Convention in 1906. 

The above sentiments in favor of wide pub- 
licity of educative literature in the insurance 
world, as emphasized by the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters, and quoted by that 
organization from the proceedings of the Ameri- 
can Life Convention, are in line with editorial 
opinions of THE SPECTATOR in recent articles 
commenting on what is fair and unfair compe- 
titive literature. The last article appearing in 
THE SPECTATOR on this subject, criticising 
some of the views of Insurance Commissioner 
McMaster of South Carolina, concluded as fol- 
lows: 

Confining competitive literature to _ policy 
analyses and actually declared dividends show- 
ing net costs, as suggested by the Commis- 
sioner, would fall short of giving the public the 
information it needs concerning life insurance. 
In fact, the public would be apt to take such a 
course as an evasion on the part of the compa- 
nies or an attempt to hide disagreeable facts. 

The best service that can be given by the 
companies and all connected with them in 
spreading the gospel of life insurance is that 
which will supply the prospect with any infor- 
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1915 1914 1913 1912 1911 1910 1909 | 1908 1906 

Mortuary assess’ts rec..| 8,654,380) 8,804,369) 7,751,195) 7,858,356) 7,964,997] 8,084,467 8,202,265) 8,390,332 8,934,202 
Death claims paid. ... . 9,007,231) 8,766,013) 8,516,220) 8,151,005) 8,221,186) 8,121,831) 7,625,873) 7,686,749 7,704,487 
Total paid by members} 8,854,438) 9,006,701 880,657; 8,070,486) 8,165,819] 8,283,622) 8,398,881) 8,583,770 9,137,104 
Total pay’ts to members| 9,007,231) 8,766,013) 8,516,219) 8,151,005) 8,221,186) 8, 121,831| 725 73 7,686,749 7,704,487 
Income saved......... —250,504 192,540 415,159} —48,374 —11,482 215,273 831,034 269 1,341,268 
Admitted assets Dec. 31) 5,786,015) 6,501,491) 6,911,099) 7,249,604! 6,606,943) 7,401,360) 7,294,722) 6,524,874 4,760,516 
Total liabilities Dec. 31) 1,004,772 795,959 812,423 714,040 726,692) 944,520 736,188 724,895 932, 
New members admitted 12,706) 12,017 2,4 16,189 16,123 15,460 17,731 13,282 8,393 
Membership Dec. 31.. . 243,095 245,986) 248,575 250,314 48,888) 245,458 242,928 240,251 894 
Gain (+) or loss (—) in 

membership......... —2,891 —2,589 —1,739) +-1,426 +3,430 +2,530) +-2,677 —179 —464; —13,862 
Insur. in force Dec. 31 .|455,120,000}467,413,000)477,831,500/482,516,803/487,992,346/489,897,728| 193,306,530)497,018,341/504,943,548/514, 130,500 

occurring...... 40 3,798 3,733) 3,650) 3,551 3,57! 3,260 3,210 3. 3,097 

Lapsed certificates 11,54 10,808 10,472 11,113 9,142) 9,351 11,794 10,251 19,758 
Death rate per 1000. . . 16,65 15.03 15.02 14.58 14.27 14.58 13.41 13.35 12.50 
Av.mort. cost permem.| 35.60 35.83 31.18 31.39 32.00 32.96 33.76 34.91 36.05 
Surp. assets per capita 

held December 31... 19.67 23.19 .53 26.11 3. 63 26.30 26.99 24.14 19.76 
Av. am’t of ctfs. in force 1,872 1, 1,921 . 1,961 1,996) 2,035) 2,068 2.134 
Av. mort. cost per $1000) 19.02 18.85 16.22 16.29 16.32 16.50 | 16.62 16.88 16.89 
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mation he may want, covering the Principles 
and practice of the business, including the 
various phases of the companies as shown by 
their statistical records, hiding nothing and dig. 
torting nothing. Such service is accomplished 
by the presentation of unbiased publications 
which constitute legitimate competitive litera. 
ture and which will always be in demand. 


Life Insurance Men Have Outing 

The agents of the Farmers National Life of 
America, in the Fort Wayne district agency ter. 
ritory, had a two-days’ outing at Lake Manitou, 
near Rochester, Ind., last Friday and Saturday. 
The company had a contest for new businegs 
written during June and July, and for this con- 
test the agency force was divided into groups, 
The group which comprised the Fort Wayne dis- 
trict agency won out, and the outing at Lake 
Manitou was in recognition of their success, 

The outing was attended by three officials of 
the company, with their wives—Geo. H, Bar- 
more, head of the renewal department; BE, H. 
Crook, office manager and cashier; John M. 
Stahl, president. The outing ended Saturday 
with a banquet at the Colonial hotel, at which 
President Stahl presented a handsome solid 
silver loving cup to E. H. Henderson, the agent 
among the entire agency force who wrote the 
largest amount of paid-for business during the 
months of June and July. 


National Fidelity Life, Sioux City 

The above-named Iowa company, which received 
its Iowa license January 18 last, has just paid 
its first death-claim within six hours after proof 
of loss was completed. On March 1, the con- 
pany was licensed in South Dakota and Okla- 
homa, and its writings in those States this year 
are expected to amount to from $700,000 to $1,- 
000,000 in the former and $250,000 in the latter. 
The total paid-for business aimed for in 1916 
is $5,000,000, but volume is not the first con- 
sideration, as the company is trying to make a 
good, clean record on a low commission basis 
and with close collections, at the same time giy- 
ing policyholders full security and the best of 
service, embraced in ‘Positive Policies,” with 
guaranteed benefits. Ralph H. Rice is presi- 
dent of this enterprising company, and his let- 
ters to the agency force are certainly inspir- 
ing documents. 


Phoenix Mutual Has Sales Course 

A new selling course was presented to the 
fieldmen of the Phoenix Mutual Life, who are in 
session at the home office in Hartford this 
week. The course comprises ten lectures, which 
take up the principles of life insurance in an 
elementary way and then go on to show the 
advantages of the Phenix Mutual Life and its 
policies. The meeting opened on Tuesday with 
an address of welcome by John M. Holcombe, 
president of the company. A feature of the day 
was the five-minute discussions by a number of 
the agents in various parts of the country. 0D 
Thursday and Friday of this week the managers’ 
association will meet. 


American National Agency Meeting 

About one hundred agents of the American 
National of Galveston are in session at the 
home office to-day and to-morrow, September 
28 and 29, attending the annual agents’ conven- 
tion. The meeting is represented by agents of 
the ordinary, intermediate and industrial de- 
partments. About twenty-five agents wrote 
$100,000 or more ordinary life insurance last 
year. 
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Opening Days of Annual Convention at Richmond, Va., Attended by Large 
Number of State Officials 





COMMITTEE 


REPORTS 


AND PAPERS READ 


Details of Early Days’ Gatherings Reported—President Mansfield Reviews Activities of 
Convention During Past Year 


(Special Dispatch from Our Staff Correspondent) 


RICHMOND, Va., Sept. 26.—Representatives 
of thirty-one States were on hand at the open- 
ing of the forty-seventh session of the National 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners, held 
at the Jefferson Hotel here this morning. After 
a cordial welcome had been extended on behalf 
of the State and the city by Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor Ellyson and Mayor Ainslie, respectively, 
a suitable response was made by Vice-Presi- 
dent John T. Winship, of Michigan, who re- 


ferred to the many great men Virginia had 


given to the service of the nation. 

The roll call disclosed the fact that thirty-one 
States were represented, as follows: 

Colorado, E. R. Harper, Commissioner; Mrs. 
D. M. Rolph, deputy. Connecticut, Burton Mans- 
field, Commissioner; H. Pierson Hammond, Ac- 
tuary. District of Columbia, C. F. Nesbit, Su- 
perintendent. Florida, John C. Luning, State 
Treasurer, Illinois, Rufus M. Potts, Superin- 
tendent; James Fairlie, Actuary. Iowa, Emory 
H. English, Commissioner. Kansas, Carey J. 
Wilson, Superintendent. Kentucky, C. F. 
Thomas, Commissioner; C. B. Bullock, deputy. 
Massachusetts, F. H. Hardison, Commissioner; 
H, L. Peabody, deputy. Michigan, J. T. Win- 
ship, Commissioner. Minnesota, S. D. Works, 


Commissioner; H. L. Phillips, Actuary. Mis- 
sissippi, T. M. Henry, Commissioner; W. R. 
Halliday, Actuary. Missouri, W. K. Chorn, 
Superintendent. Nebraska, W. B. Eastham, 
Commissioner. New Hampshire, R. J. Merrill, 
Commissioner. New Jersey, G. M. La Monte, 
Commissioner. New York, J. 8. Phillips, Super- 
intendent; H. D. Appleton, first deputy. 
Louisiana, Mr Lincoln, counsel. North Caro- 


lina, J. R. Young, Commisioner; H. J. Cadman, 
Actuary. Ohio, Frank Taggart, Superintendent. 
Pennsylvania, S. W. McCulloch, Deputy Com- 
missioner. Rhode Island, Felix Hebert, Deputy 
Commissioner. South Carolina, F. H. McMas- 
ter, Commissioner; J. R. Fulmer, Actuary. 
South Dakota, M. H. O’Brien, Commisioner. 
Tennessee, W. F, Dunbar, Commissioner. Texas, 


C. H. Wortham, Deputy Commissioner. Utah, 
John James, Commissioner. Vermont, Walter 
F. Scott, State Treasurer. Virginia, Joseph 


Button, Commissioner. West Virginia, J. S. 
Darst, State Auditor. Wisconsin, M. J. Cleary, 
Commissioner. Wyoming, R. B. Forsyth, State 
Auditor. Later on W. C. Taylor, of South Da- 
kota, appeared. 

The ex-commissioners present included J. V. 
Barry, Michigan; J. J. Hartigan, Minnesota; 
A. I. Vorys, Ohio; E. E. Rittenhouse, Colorado, 
and H. L. Ekern, Wisconsin. There were also 
in attendance a number of company officials, as 
Well as many ladies. 

President Burton Mansfield then delivered the 
Presidential address, which was an able and 
scholarly document. 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 
President Burton Mansfield’s main topic was 





“Government and Some of Her Corporate In- 
terests.”’ Prior to discussing this subject he 
referred to the possible elimination of many 
State reports and the substitution of a single 
report therefor; the desirability of more uni- 
form fees in the various States, and a plea for 
a uniform system for making examinations. 
Coming to his chief topic, he said, in part: 


I am going to treat this subject under three sub- 
divisions. One, relation between them or regulation 
and control; two, State ownership; three, social in- 
surance, 

It is well recognized, speaking in a general way, as 
the law of the land that when private property be- 
comes clothed with a public interest, when it is used in 
a manner to make it of public consequence and to 
affect the community at large, Government can inter- 
vene. In this doctrine, supported by the Supreme 
Court of the United States, lies the authority for and 
the basis of supervision, regulation and control, by 
the Government, either Federal or State, or both, of 
certain semi- public corporate interests. It is no longer 
the only duty of the State to protect men’s right to 
life, liberty and property; to defend the right of every 
man in the full exercise of his faculties, so far as may 
be consistent with the corresponding right in others. 
It is no longer a disputed question whether the Gov- 
ernment exceeds its true function and robs the indi- 
vidual of his natural liberty, in attempting to control 
or regulate the manifold and diverse matters which 


have come within her dome ain during the last three 
decades or more. * * 
The most pronounced examples in which this de- 


velopment of governmental power has shown itself 
have been in connection with our banks, our transpor- 
tation systems and our insurance companies. 


Here Mr. Mansfield discussed National con- 
trol of banks and transportation systems, and 
said that: “It took a court to decide that no 
State can create a preference for its own citzens 
against citizens of another State by establish- 
ing discriminations against them by rates offi- 
cially declared and judicially approved.’ He 
stated that he advocated National supervision 
of insurance, but, as the States are now su- 
preme, he hardly thought that they would relin- 
quish their control over insurance companies. 
Speaking of the Commissioners’ efforts to bring 
about greater uniformity, he asked, “But at the 
best, comparatively speaking, how little after 
all have we done or can we do?” Each State 
establishes its own standards, and so fruitful a 
source of income as the insurance companies is 
not going to be abandoned in order that the 
several States may meet on an equality. Mr. 
Mansfield felt that conditions can be made more 
fair, just and reasonable if every side of every 
question was given consideration, but it will re- 
quire close co-operation and impartial consid- 
eration. He said: 


I still consider the main tests of competent super- 
vision to be the solvency of the companies, their obe- 
dience to the law, discouraging foolish and unfair 
legislation and the bringing together of the companies 
and their insured in cases of dispute, especially where 
the amounts involved are small and the people con- 
cerned ignorant of the force and effect of their con- 
tracts. It is not our business to manage the com- 
panies’ affairs. 

Mr. Mansfield held that State regulation is 
here to stay for a time at least, and that the 
alternative is State ownership, and inquired, 
“Shall we have it?” Answering, he said that 
much depends upon the conduct of the corpora- 
tions themselves. ‘Wrong conduct and ex- 


cessive costs are the two great causes which 
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will bring about this ownership. The public 
men will be influenced thereby only as they are 
perpetuated; it will not stand for this evil. 
The people will seek for some remedy such as 
governmental ownership of both railroads and 
insurance as it exists in Italy to-day. I do not 
believe that in this country we are ready for 
public ownership on any other ground.” He 
said that the rightfulness of such ownership has 
not yet been proved with us. He recited some 
of the arguments against State ownership, 
quoting from ex-State Superintendent Hotch- 
kiss, of New York, and said that there were 
some arguments in its favor—that it would be 
an extension of the paternal attitude already 
taken to some extent by the Government. 
However, Mr. Mansfield said that it seemed to 
him that, as it had been tried, it has been a 
faflure. 

He then took up the question of social insur- 
ance, which he considered of great general con- 
cern. Its foundation rests on a keener under- 
standing of the common welfare, which has al- 
ready shaped workmen’s compensation laws in 
thirty-five States, but which were scarcely 
known ten years ago. He believed that a study 
of the whole subject by the members of the 
convention is desirable. He said: “I do not be- 
lieve in State insurance here, in any way, cer- 
tainly not to the exclusion of other methods, 
but a door is being opened for its admission 
which has not hitherto existed. Social insur- 
ance is not necessarily State insurance, as some 
would think.”” He held that when social insur- 
ance comes it should not be transacted by the 
State alone. “Competitive insurance tis far 
preferable to State insurance alone, and State 
compulsory insurance, so frequently advocated 
in this connection, should come only after all 
other plans have failed.” 

He closed by saying: “Before us looms a 
mountain of real endeavor. The question is, 
Shall we be content to stand beneath it, looking 
upward, or shall we try to climb it?” 

After the committees had been called the ses- 
sion adjourned until the afternoon. 

On assembling for the second session the 
convention received a number of invitations 
for the next meeting, all of which were referred 
to the executive committee. A resolution from 
the National Association of Life Underwriters 
asking for the adoption of a uniform license 
law for agents was referred to the committee 
on laws and legislation. Reporting for the 
committee on new mortality table, H. P. Ham- 
mond, of Connecticut, stated that fifty-three out 
of sixty-nine eligible companies in the United 
States and ten out of thirteen in Canada had 
agreed to furnish the data. A report from the 
committee on valuation of securities recom- 
mended that fire insurance companies be given 
until February 15 for the filing of their annual 
reports owing to the difficulties involved in get- 
ting out the book of valuations early. 

The meeting then proceeded to listen to a 
paper prepared by C. F. Nesbit, of the District 
of Columbia. 


FIRE INSURANCE RESERVES 


C. F. Nesbit, Commissioner of Inurance of the 
District of Columbia, delivered an address on 
the “Reserves of Fire Insurance Companies.” 
He said that the security and foundation of in- 
surance is its reserve system. A change should 
be made in calculating the reserve from the 
present basis of computation, based upon pre- 
mium income, to a percentage of the risk as- 


sumed. Life insurance in part owes its suc- 
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cess to its scientific calculation of reserves. 
Fire insurance is comparatively slow in its 
development. Continued misunderstandings ex- 
ist between the public, the companies and the 
State officials. Fire rates cause dissatisfaction. 
There is an underlying cause, and it may be 
this unscientific and faulty reserve system, 
Signs of unrest and dissatisfaction may be seen 
in the large number of retirements among in- 
surance companies—a high mortality in a 
business shows a fundamental wrong, and in 
the numerous State investigations undertaken 
to lay bare the inherent defect. 

This defect is the reserve system of the fire insur- 
ance companies. The connection between a lack of 
scientific estimation of risks and the existing faulty 
reserve system is easily understood, It is quite evi- 
dent that if a company does not know exactly what 
its risks are it cannot base its reserve on them, and 
its premium charges are guesswork. The result is 
that it has to base its reserves on something else, ‘and 
this had led to the development of the unearned pre- 
mium reserve system which to-day forms the basis of 
the reserve financing of the fire insurance companies 
of the United States, and which I believe to be the 
principal cause of the present unsatisfactory situation 
in this field. The history of this unearned premium 
reserve system is interesting and demonstrates very 
clearly its haphazard character and also that its ex- 
istence is due simply and solely to the lack of any 
adequate calculation of fire risks. 

With the fire in New York city in 1835 came a 
new era in American fire insurance and also came 
the reserve system in use to-day. This system 
does not give adequate provision against the 
risk assumed. While its object is to protect 
the insured, this cannot be done unless it is the 
scientific percentage of the risk assumed, cal- 
culated to be lost. The present system, when 
inadequate rates are made, gives an inade- 
quate reserve. This also encourages cut-throat 
competition, for when there is no legal require- 
ment on the risk assumed a company may make 
its own premiums and consequently its own 
reserves. Other objections may be taken in the 
difficulties it places in the paths of newly or- 
ganized companies; it leads to ignoring the 
interest earned on the reserve; the lack of a 
sound reserve system has prevented the mutual 
and co-operative idea from entering the fire 
business. 


If the fire insurance business is to be put on a sound 
basis, what, then, are the principles upon which this 
revised reserve system should rest? 

These principles in the main are two: 

act eaarees should be fixed independently of 
premiums. 

Second—Reserves should be calculated on the basis 
of the risk assumed. 

fire insurance company is an organization for col- 
lecting contributions to a fund out of which the losses 
to the contributors to that fund shall be paid. The 
amount that it collects should be ddasedaed as nearly 
as may be in relation to the losses which will probably 
ocur to the contributors. The major part, then, of the 
premiums charged consists of this contribution; the 
rest of the premium charge is for the purpose of meet- 
ing general expenses. If the company is to properly 
fulfill its economic function, that part of the premium 


which is designed to pay losses must be fixed first, 
and it must be fixed on a scientific estimation of the 
risk and quite independently of the business operations 


of the company. 

Following Mr. Nesbit, a paper on inter-insur- 
ance accounting was submitted by Carey J. 
Wilson, of Kansas. He suggested the adoption 
of a system outlined by him in the belief that 
it would avoid difficulty in preparing annual 
reports and would simplify the work of depart- 
ment examiners. 


DEPARTMENTAL CO-OPERATION 


Commissioner of Insurance Frank H. Hardi- 
son, of Massachusetts, presented a discussion 
of the subject of ‘‘Departmental Co-operation 
in Auditing, Preparing and Printing Annual 
Reports.’’ Mr. Hardison told of his investiga- 
tion into the subject of annual reports, men- 
tioning the classes of information he had at- 
tempted to gather from the various State Insur- 
ance Deparments along the. line of the subject 
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named. He found that the annual reports of 
all the States comprise about 80,000,000 printed 
pages in 110,000 volumes, and gave details as 
to the number of the particular States in this 
connection. Nearly all the States have laws 
requiring the printing to be done by the State 
printer, which would operate against co-opera- 
tive printing. Not all of the companies are in 
all of the States, and no State would want to 
carry in its report the statement of an unad- 
mitted company. This would tend to prevent 
the publication of a uniform edition. Then, 
again, the laws of the States differ as to allow- 
ances of reinsurance credits, etc., so that the 
statements differ more or less in some of the 
States. Some of the States would not want 
their comprehensive reports abridged, while 
others would not care for such extensive re- 
ports. Such a co-operative report would em- 
brace all authorized companies wherever lo- 
cated. These are some of the obstacles to 
co-operative action in printing annual reports, 
and Mr. Hardison doubts if they are likely to 
be overcome in the near future. However, this 
does not debar co-operation in the preparation 
of matter for the printer. He suggested the 
dividing up of the work of auditing the state- 
ments between the auditors of different States, 
reducing the cost and saving time. This would 
particularly apply in the matter of checking 
up and verifying the values of stocks and 
bonds. A number of the States use the official 
department valuations, but many more accept 
company valuations. Mr. Hardison assumes that 
they all would prefer to use the Convention 
quotations, but that their office force is too 
small to undertake the work of changing to 
Convention values. Mr. Hardison then called 
attention to the considerable variations in 
some cases between the Convention valuations 
and the valuations placed upon securities by 
companies. He thought it would be well for 
the Convention to make a beginning in the mat- 
ter of co-operation in saving work and expense 
in preparing annual reports, and recommended 
that the subject be referred to a committee for 
report at the December meeting. 


PRINTED CONVENTION BLANKS 


H. Pierson Hammond, actuary of the Insur- 
ance Department of Connecticut, chose for the 
topic of his address ‘‘Can Printed Statements 
Be Made to Harmonize with Convention 
Blanks?” Mr. Hammond might well be chosen 
for this topic, handling as he does over 2500 
annual statements yearly. While it was his 
opinion that such a result might be attained, 
nevertheless he felt that the objections to the 
present method of handwriting financial state- 
ments in the convention blank was not substan- 
tial enough to warrant a change. Neither did 
he think that the disadvantages of writing would 
in any way be counterbalanced by the advan- 
tages derived from printing. He pointed out 
the paucity of errors resulting from the 
present system and the small percentage of 
handwriting them really was necessary. A 
change would also benefit but a few of the 
larger companies, as the smaller and greater 
number of companies copy, and prefer to copy, 
their entire statement. On the other hand, 
from experience Mr. Hammond has discovered 
in various written statements many errors in 
printing which would never have occurred in 
copying. A satisfactory solution might be ob- 
tained, he believed, by having a photographic 
process or other method reproduce the original 
handwritten statement so clearly that the re- 
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sult would be a facsimile of the original anq 
file it as a written statement. 


A LAYMAN’S VIEWS ON LIFE INSURANCE 


A very pleasing and literary offering on the 
subject of “Life Insurance from the Standpoint 
of a Layman’’ was presented by Walter xk. 
Chorn, Superintendent of Insurance of Missouri. 
Mr. Chorn’s address was written in scholarly 
style and was indeed the effort of a master stu- 
dent of life insurance. 


ANTI-DISCRIMINATION LAWS IN FIRE 
INSURANCE 

Commissioner George A. La Monte, of New 
Jersey, discussed the above topic, telling of the 
enactment of such a law in his State in 1913, by 
the same Legislature that passed the ‘“‘Seven Sis- 
ters” laws. Some people criticised this as being 
inconsistent. The Commissioner secured an 
opinion from the Attorney-General, the con- 
clusion of which was that this act did not 
wipe out the effect of the decision of the Court 
of Errors and Appeals which had been given 
against the Newark Fire Insurance Exchange, 
which was dissolved as being monopolistic. Mr. 
La Monte proceeded to set forth the chief pro- 
visions of the law. He then said: 


Now, the practical workings of the law (so far as 
my Department has been able to judge—and we, of 
course, have been obliged to follow it with a great deal 
of care and attention) have been so satisfactory that 
the fears of the Commissioner that it might not work 
well have been unfounded. Charges of discrimination 
have practically ceased. The average rate of insur- 
ance in the State of New Jersey has been slightly re- 
duced, and the insurers apparently feel that they are 
getting a square deal because, while there have been 
minor complaints which resulted in correspondence be- 
tween the insurer, the Department, the experts and 
the companies we have never had, in the three years 
the law has been on the books, a formal complaint 
which necessitated a hearing and the taking of evi- 
dence and a final determination of the fairness of the 
rate or whether discrimination had been attempted or 
"eG, 7 Oe 

Some of the insurance companies which informed 
us in the beginning that their business would be ruined 
by the necessity of conforming with the filed rates 
have apparently not had their fears realized, and those 
particular companies appear now to be favorable to the 
continuation of the act. nai 

I have somtimes thought that the law would be a 
better law if it went further and gave the Department 
the right upon complaint and investigation to order 
the reduction of a filed rate. This power might not 
be exercised, but it would be ‘‘the kick behind the 
door,” and it might have a tendency to keep in check 
the companies or the experts should insurers complain 
that the rates were exorbitant. is 

In this paper or address I am not making any argu- 
ment for the bill as it stands, but I am giving you the 
experience of the Department under the act and 80 
far as it has been satisfactory. There has been less 
complaint than ever before within my knowledge; the 
average rate has been reduced; the insured apparently 
feel that their rights are protected because there 1s no 
longr any evident discrimination; and the companies 
feel that they are no longer subjected to unfair com- 
petition. 


C. W. Pickell’s Birthday Celebration 

The banquet hall of the Cadillac Hotel at De- 
troit presented a festive appearance on Monday 
evening, September 25, when Charles Warren 
Pickell, general agent of the Massachusetts Mu- 
tual Life, celebrated his sixtieth birthday anni- 
versary and also the completion of twenty-five 
years of successful managership of the Detroit 
agency of the Massachusetts Mutual Life. 

The feast was followed by toasts and special 
music under the able guidance of President Wm. 
W. McClench of the Massachusetts Mutual as 
toastmaster. 

The event of the evening was the presentation 
of gifts: First, for the home office a suit case by 
President McClench; second, for the General 
Agents Association a magnificent Masonic ring 
by Superintendent of Agencies Joseph C. Behan: 
third, for the Detroit agency a solid gold foun- 
tain pen and a gold pencil by Edward E. Maten, 
one of the veterans of the agency. Altogether it 
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was a fitting celebration of a momorable event 
and the consensus of the sentiments expressed 
was that the guests hoped to be present twenty- 
five years hence at the golden anniversary of 
the agency, with Mr. Pickell still in command. 
From 1891 to 1916 the Detroit agenry has written 
over 42 millions of business, has paid over two 
millions in death claims and now has over 22 
millions of insurance in force. 


Life Company for Teachers 

Ellsworth Barton of East St. Louis is promot- 
ing a legal reserve life insurance company, to 
have its head office at St. Louis. The name has 
not yet been made public. The plan provides 
for $500,000 capital stock. Mr. Barton says that 
the company will appeal to the teachers 
throughout the country. He expects the com- 
pany to have 200,000 policyholders in two years 
from the date of organization. 


Double Indemnity Claim Paid 
The Missouri State Life of St. Louis recently 
paid $4000 on a claim arising under a $2000 
policy issued on the life of Charles L. Manne- 
meyer, a dry goods merchant of St. Louis. The 
policy contained a double indemnity clause, cov- 
ering accidental death, which in this case re- 
sulted from administering an anesthetic prior 
toa minor operation. The policy was only eight 

months old and the premium was $87.50. 


Company Tidings 

—The Pan-American Life of New Orleans made an 
increase of forty-seven per cent in new business during 
the months of July and August over the corresponding 
period of 1915. 

—The Phoenix Mutual Life is conducting an anni- 
versary campaign this month to observe the sixty-fifth 
anniversary of the issue of the first policy of the com- 
pany on September 11, 1851. The campaign thus far 
is proving a great success. 

—The Inter-Southern Life of Louisville is steadily 
progressing under efficient management. On Septem- 
ber 1 the company had roundly $38,000,000 insurance 
in force. The growth has been conservative, but con- 
sistent. Exhibits at a number of county fairs in Ken- 
tucky have proved a valuable innovation in life in- 
surance publicity and of great value to the company. 


Life Notes 
—Elsewhere in this issue appears an advertisement 
of a successful young Western life company which 
desires to secure the services of a young actuary. 


—W. E. Bilheimer, who has been supervisor of 
agents in Missouri, with headquarters at St. Louis, has 








resigned. He has not made any announcement of a 
hew connection, but has several offers under considera- 
tion, 


~The New York Insurance Department has issued 
a report upon its examination of the Postal Life In- 
surance Company of New York as of December 31, 
1915. The net result is a decrease in surplus by the 
examiner of $52,961. 

—Columbia University has opened a course in life 
insurance in the extension department. The lectures 
are given on Friday evenings from September 29 to 
May 18 in the auditorium of the Merchants Associa- 
tion. Dr. S. S. Huebner is the instructor. 

—William Vaughn, Jr., of the Massachusetts Mutual 
life Insurance Company at Birmingham, Ala., has re- 
cently heen made manager in that city for the Reliance 
Life Insurance Company of Pittsburg. Mr. Vaughn 
has been associate general manager of the Massachu- 
Setts Mutual at Birmingham for four years. 

—As a result of “Loyalty Month,” in honor of the 
President, R. L. Rutter, W. M. McConnell, general 
Manager of the Western Union Life of Spokane, 

ash., announced that in August the gain in new 
business over last year was 168 per cent. The new 


business amounts to $1,174,686, making a total for the 
first eight months of 1916 of $6,991,626, as compared 
with $4,584,702 for the same period in 1915. 
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AGENTS’ ASSOCIATION MEETING 
John A. Morrison Elected President 

The National Association of Casualty and 
Surety Agents had a meeting which was suc- 
cessful from the start. Only a few papers were 
read, but they were of good quality, and Presi- 
dent G. D. Webb expressed himself as entirely 
satisfied with the gathering in very way. 

On Thursday the assembly listened to an 
address on ‘‘Advertising and the Insurance Busi- 
ness,”’ by .W. K. Cochrane of Chicago, who gave 
many instances of the value of publicity. He 
said that insurance was the least advertised 
and worst advertised big business in the coun- 
try. He attributed his first advertising lesson to 
Wm. B. Joyce, formerly of St. Paul and now 
president of the National Surety 

Mr. Joyce was present and gave a snappy 
address, pointing out how advertising had bene- 
fited his company, and urging the agents to ad- 
vertise their business extensively. 

An address by Hubert B. Fuller of Cleveland 
on “State Regulation vs. State Competition” fol- 
lowed, in which he urged that uniform laws and 
regulations in the several States would be bet- 
ter than Federal supervision. He made an ex- 
ceedingly strong argument against the under- 
taking of insurance by the State, and claimed 
that most insurance legislation is inspired by 
prejudice and animosity. 

On Friday a number of resolutions were pre- 
sented, including one on the necessity of ample 
reserves in all lines of insurance, which is to 
be transmitted to the Insurance Commissioners’ 
Convention. Officers were then elected as fol- 
lows: President, John A. Morrison, Chicago; 
vice-presidents, John Kavanaugh (Rochester, 
N. Y.), J. K. Livingston (Detroit), George A. 
Gilbert (Chicago); secretary-treasurer, Charles 
H. Burr, Chicago; executive committee, George 
D. Webb, Chicago, chairman; Wade Fetzer, Chi- 
cago; Charles H. Hood, Minneapolis; Thomas 
F. Daly, Denver; W. E. Harrington, Atlanta, 
Ga.; W. G. Wilson, Cleveland; Wallace M. Reid, 
Pittsburg; Phillip S. Powers, Richmond, Va.; 
Cc. J. Kehoe, St. Louis; N. C. Spencer, Buffalo, 
and the officers. 








Reorganizes Official Staff 

Robert J. Maclellan has been elected presi- 
dent of the Provident Life and Accident of Chat- 
tanooga, to succeed his father, the late Thomas 
EB. Maclellan. The new president was formerly 
secretary and treasurer. 

W. C. Cartinhour, who has been for six years 
actively connected with the company as agency 
director, was elected by the board to succeed 
Robert J. Maclellan as secretary, this promotion 
having been earned by the intelligent and con- 
sistent work which Mr. Cartinhour has done for 
the company. He will continue to actively direct 
the agency department. Morgan Llewellyn, for 
a long time prominent in business circles in 
Chattanooga, was elected treasurer of the com- 
pany and will begin his active connection in this 
capacity on October 1. 

M. E. Lesueur, who for the last three years 
has been assistant agency director, has been pro- 
moted to agency supervisor and is, with his ex- 
perience, well qualified to handle his additional 
responsibility in this department. 

During the first six months of this year, pub- 
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lished reports show that the Provident made re- 
markable gains. The new organization will 
earnestly seek to make of the Provident what 
the late president would have had it, maintain- 
ing his high ideals, courtesy, fair dealings and 
clean and upright business methods. 


, . *y* , 
Employers Liability, Workmen's Compensa- 
tion and Liability Insurance 

In referring to the above-named book, by J. F. 
Connor, published by The Spectator Company, 
The New York Law Journal states that Mr. 
Connor was chief counsel for the State Work- 
mens Compensation Commission and later for 
the State Industrial Commission of New York, 
when he had charge of all legal matters relating 
to the compensation law. It continues: 

He has utilized the wide knowledge and ex- 
perience so acquired in the preparation of the 
present volume. His aim has been to make 
it useful in the practical application of com- 
pensation legislation to the liability of em- 
ployers and the rights of employees, both in re- 
lation to compensation and to injuries not cov- 
ered by the compensation act, and, further, to 
explain and practically apply the distinction be- 
tween the different forms of insurance under 
which employers may give security for the pay- 
ment of compensation and relieve themselves 
from further liability in cases which are not the 
subject of compensation. * * * The book will 
be a valuable aid and not only to those having 
business before the Commission, but also to 
those seeking comprehensively to grasp the 
spirit and effect of the new legislation, with the 
= of illustrations from its actual administra- 
tion. 

Below will be found a copy of a letter from 
O. D. Burden, of the law firm of Costello, 
Burden, Cooney & Walters of Syracuse, N. Y., 
relating to the same book: 


I have just received and inspected ‘‘Connor on 
Employer's Liability and Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion,”” by Hon. Jeremiah F. Connor, formerly 
counsel to the State Industrial Commission of 
the State of New York. 

In my work for casualty companies, I have fully 
realized the need of such a work on the subject 
of employer’s liability, and already find in the 
use of this work that it is indispensable to me. 

I feel that Mr. Connor has met the situation 
caused by the confusion resulting from a lack 
of understanding of these new laws admirably, 
and that the scholarly and lawyerlike annota- 
tions, notes and explanations, should render the 
work indispensable to every practicing lawyer. 


Compensation Information Required 
The New York State Insurance Department has 
issued a circular to all companies writing work- 
men’s compensation insurance, requesting them 
to submit to it details of their experience in the 
State for the years 1914 and 1915. No reason is 
given for the request, but underwriters are of 
the opinion that it is done to place the depart- 
ment in a better position to judge the adequacy 
of the present rates, in view of the recent large 
increase in industrial accidents. The following 
information is requested as of September 30, 
1916, to be filed on or before October 15, 1916: 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION INSURANCE IN 
THE STATE OF NEW YORK 
Policy 
Year 1914 


Policy 
Year 1915 


Aggregate earned premiums. 
Losses p8id .cccvcccscccess 
Losses outstanding ........ 
Total incurred losses....... 
Indicated loss ratio as of 

September 30, 1916...... 


Capitol Live Stock Capitalizes 

The Capitol Live Stock of Topeka has lately 
reorganized on a stock basis and will have a 
cash capital of $200,000, with a surplus of like 
amount. The company has operated for several 
years on a mutual basis. The officers are: 
Clyde Miller, president; W. J. Miller, vice-presi- 
dent; and R. W. Jones, secretary. 
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ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 





Company Managers and Executives Conclude Annual Session at White 
Sulphur Springs 





PROBLEMS OF THE BUSINESS ANALYZED 





J. Scofield Rowe Elected President for Coming Year—Review of Entire Proceedings— 
Timely Notes and Comment 


[Special Report from Our Staff Correspondent | 


WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, W. VA., Sep- 
tember 22.—Due to the familiarity gained in the 
numerous terms served as president of practi- 
cally all the casualty bodies, President H. G. B. 
Alexander put through the business of the sev- 
eral sessions of the sjxth annual convention of 
the International Association of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters with the utmost promptness 
and dispatch. He was always on hand at the 
hour set for opening, and many of the members 
were equally prompt, so that there was com- 
paratively little delay in getting down to busi- 
ness. When the final session adjourned it was 
generally conceded that a record for the largest 
continuous attendance had been made, the pro- 
gramme had been carried out practically in full, 
some good results had been attained and a gen- 
erous meed of credit was awarded to Mr. Alex- 
ander for these results. 

When the first business session opened on 
Wednesday morning, the report of the creden- 
tials committee showed a goodly attendance, 
which was added to in each of the two succeed- 
ing days. The presence of the casualty and 
surety agents for their annual meeting helped 
swell the crowd, so that the two spacious hotels, 
the Greenbrier Inn and the White, were lively 
with people all the time. 

The address of the president was all that could 
be desired in point of expression and covered the 
range of problems confronting the associations 
in brief though comprehensive terms. For the 
executive committee Charles H. Holland made a 
succinct report, covering the work of the year, 
which included consideration of a model resi- 
dent agents’ law, action taken in connection 
with Federal taxation, and the proposition for 
compulsory health insurance by the State. The 
report of the secretary was an interesting one 
and showed that the association now has fifty- 
one company members, one bureau, seven indi- 
vidual and two honorary members. Only one 
McNeil medal for heroism was awarded this 
year, it going to H. J. Sparks of Owensboro, 
Ky., who, at the risk of his own life, rescued a 
lad from a railroad gasoline tank car. 

A strong plea was made by Norman Moray, of 
the Hartford Accident and Indemnity, to con- 
sider the amalgamation of the several casualty 
and surety bureaus. These, he said, cost the 
companies over $400,000 a year in salaries, rent 
and expenses, while the officials were compelled 
to be away from their desks so often that it was 
a real burden. He suggested the formation of a 
central bureau under one roof, with one statis- 
tical department and possibly one manager. 
Other members of the convention agreed with 
him and the matter was subsequently referred 
to a committee, with instructions to ascertain 
what bureaus could be consolidated. 


THURSDAY’S BUSINESS 
One Thursday the convention received a sur- 
prise in the shape of a paper by one who made 





his first appearance at this year’s meeting. 
Frederick Richardson, United States general 
manager of the General Accident, discussed the 
Probable Development of Casualty , Insurance 
and the need for a scientific treatment of sta- 
tistics as applied to this branch. The title 
sounded dry enough, but Mr. Richardson han- 
dled it in a way which kept his hearers hanging 
on his words to the very end. Enlivened with a 
strain of humor, yet serious, embellished with 
homely metaphors, though apropos, the points 
brought out were pungent and gave food for 
thought to all. It is indeed a classic and many 
were the encomiums bestowed upon the speaker 
in person as well as heard around the hotel cor- 
ridors. On his first appearance, Mr. Richardson 
made a decided hit and immediately found his 
place among the strong men of the convention, 
as was later evidenced by his election to the 
executive committee. 

The reports of the several vice-presidents, 
which were read on Thursday, were as usual in- 
teresting and instructive. No reports were 
made on behalf of the personal accident and 
health companies, either stock or mutual, owing 
to the absence of the officials. In connection 
with the fidelity, guaranty and surety report, 
Wm. B. Joyce, president of the National Surety, 
gave a comprehensive summary of the year’s 
work, a specially interesting paragraph being 
that dealing with bonds for war contracts. Plate 
glass was covered by Eugene H. Winslow, presi- 
dent Metropolitan Casualty, and it was pointed 
out that little or no underwriting profit can be 
expected in this line for 1916. William J. Gard- 
ner, United States manager of the Ocean Acci- 
dent, read an interesting resumé of conditions in 
the burglary insurance field, showing how con- 
tracts had been modified so as to avoid excessive 
losses and remove temptations to defraud. The 
report on Steam Boiler Insurance, by Charles 
S. Blake, vice-president of the Hartford, gave 
an instructive history of the business and its 
promise for a successful future. 

Among the subjects submitted for discussion 
was State Insurance, which was brought up at 
the final session. J. Scofield Rowe, vice-presi- 
dent of the A®tna Life, presented a paper in 
which he quoted liberally from some labor 
organs in opposition to the scheme of compul- 
sory State insurance. As the hour of adjourn- 
ment was at hand, there was practically no dis- 
cussion had, while three other topics were re- 
ferred to the Bureau of Personal Health and 
Accident Underwriters. 

A well-attended meeting of the Bureau of Per- 
sonal Accident and Health Underwriters was 
held on Wednesday evening, when the commit- 
tee on statistics made an elaborate report on 
two of the eight subjects assigned to it. The re- 
port was prepared by Benedict D. Flynn of the 
Travelers, and dealt with the accumulation fea- 
ture and the automobile hazard so far as per- 
sonal accidents are concerned. The _ report 
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Thursday 


pointed out clearly the increasing cost of the 
accumulation feature and the heavy and rapidly 
increasing loss to the companies on acount of 
the growth in automobile traffic, both pleasure 
and business. The report included a number of 
extensive tables. 

The programme of pleasure laid out by the 
entertainment committee was an elaborate and 
complete one. Every afternoon and evening wag 
provided for in some form, as instanced by an 
evening of bridge whist, golf tournaments for 
both women and men, moving pictures and an 
amateur vaudeville show. Everything went off 
perfectly until Friday afternoon, when a heavy 
thunderstorm came up and put an effectual stop 
to the golf tournament, for which many beautiful 
prizes had been selected. The co-operation of 
the agents with the underwriters did much to 
enhance the pleasure of the several entertain- 
ments. 

OFFICERS ELECTED 

The nominating committee prepared such an 
excellent slate that the convention approved 
their selections unanimously, as follows: Presi- 
dent, J. Scofield Rowe, vice-president A°tna Life, 
Hartford. Vice-presidents, personal accident 
and health (stock), Wm. Bro Smith, counsel 
Travelers, Hartford (mutual); M. W. Van 
Auken, counsel Commercial Travelers, Utica; 
fidelity, guaranty and surety, Wm. M. Tomlins, 
Jr., assistant secretary American Surety, New 
York; liability (including automobiles and 
teams), Albert W. Whitney, New York; plate 
glass, Major A. White, president New York 
Plate Glass; burglary, Wm. J. Gardner, U. §. 
manager Ocean Accident, New York; steam 
boiler, W. R. C. Corson, assistant secretary, 
Hartford Steam Boiler. Secretary and librarian, 
F. Robertson Jones, New York. Treasurer, 
George E. Taylor, New Amsterdam Casualty, 
New York. Executive committee—Charles H. 
Holland, chairman, vice-president Royal Indem- 
nity, New York; Wm. G. Curtis, president Na- 
tional Casualty, Detroit; A. Duncan Reid, secre- 
tary Globe Indemnity, New York; N. R. Moray, 
vice-president Hartford Accident, Hartford; 
Frederick Richardson, U. S. manager, General 
Accident, Philadelphia. 


PRESIDENT ALEXANDER’S ADDRESS 

President H. G. B. Alexander, in his address, 
made reference to several important questions. 
He directed attention to the negligible amount 
of profit derived from casualty underwriting in 
the last thirteen years, which he ascribed, in 
part, to the scramble for volume without re- 
gard to quality, and also partly to the merit and 
experience rating system in workmen’s compen- 
sation insurance. He suggested that a council of 
thirteen officers be chosen to secure closer co- 
operation. As to workmen’s compensation busi- 
ness he said, in part: 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 


Another cause of diminishing underwriting profit in 
the casualty business which threatens, in my opinion, 
its ultimate extinguishment unless reform is made is 
the fact that the business of workmen’s compensation 
has grown so rapidly, so spontaneously, I may say, 
that it has become a very large factor, while at the 
same time rates have not been maintained on_ that 
conservative basis which should have marked the 
course of the companies until exact information was 
at hand to warrant a lowering. At the outset the 
companies were without exact data on which to predi- 
cate rates. Even at the present time the data in many 
lines is woefully insufficient, although the volume 0 
business now being transacted is such that within 2 
few years we may hope for statistical information 
which in volume and exactness will be such as t¢ 
afford an absolutely correct basis for rate-making. , 

Then, too, the advent of workmen’s compensatioa 
has apparently, by its very inherent qualities, i™ 
creased the losses against which it indemnifies. it 
is an effect which the companies could not ayole, 
although they migh have foreseen and mitigated jit. 

Referring to this effect of the compensation businest 
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upon claims, and hence upon underwriting profit, I 
desire to quote from an article written by an able act- 
vary, W. M. Amerine. Speaking of compensation 
rates, he said: “While the present schedule of rates 
as promulgated by the Bureau is based upon all avail- 
able data, and is presumed to represent a sufficiency 
of basic pure premium, it should be regarded as tenta- 
tive or experimental at best. The adequacy of these 
rates must, however, be seriously questioned. Statis- 
tics show a constant increase of industrial accidents 
and a corresponding increase of claims each year since 
these laws became operative in both the United States 
and Europe, which would seem to indicate that such 
laws are not only conducive to carelessness, fraud and 
malingering on the part of the employee, but indif- 
ference on the part of the employer, notwithstanding 
the vast amount of money expended annually for the 
prevention of accidents.” 

Another channel through which the advent of the 
compensation business has diminished underwriting 
profit is the method of determining the ultimate rate. 
I refer to the system of merit rating. This brief ad- 
dress affords neither the time nor place for an analyti- 
cal discussion of how the system works out in practice 
as against how it is intended to work out in theory. 
It is sufficient to say that the merit rating system as at 
present applied takes the rate made as adequate for the 
average risk and reduces it for some risks and in- 
creases for none, thus giving lower than the adequate 
average rate for the average risk, a result which can 
have no other effect than loss. Incidentally I may point 
out that no more cunning or suitable device for rate 
cutting could possibly be devised than this same merit 
rating system. The evil effects of this system have 
attracted wide attention and several of the States have 
already taken steps to compel companies, at least in 
part, to correct this growing evil. 

EXPERIENCE RATING 

Closely allied to it is the system of experience 
rating. As this system has been applied in States 
where rates are not supervised by industrial boards or 
other official bodies, it has been a direct channel for 
discrimination as between risks. It has made of non- 
effect the careful computed adequacy of basic rates 
and in my personal opinion has given rise to vicious 
and illegitimate practices. I can conceive of a method 
of experience rating that is theoretically justifiable, 
and I am glad to see that several States, recognizing 
the evils of the present system, have taken steps to 
abate them. The newly adopted plan of New York 
which it is proposed to introduce elsewhere, will, if 
strictly administered, go a long way in the right direc- 
tion, although personally I rather feel that the mini- 
mum experience which may be taken as a basis is 
too small to afford a dependable average. The Penn- 
sylvania Compensation Rating and Inspection Bureau, 
at the time this is written, also has under considera- 
tion a somewhat complicated plan designed to produce 
the desired results. The questions involved in any 
plan of experience rating, while most important, are 
by no means easy of solution. To say that they will 
be solved and that properly is merely another way of 
ex panes my confidence in you, gentlemen, as cas- 
ualty underwriters. 


COMPULSORY HEALTH INSURANCE 
After referring to the proposed council, he 
spoke of compulsory health insurance, as fol- 
lows: 


Another subject which demands in the highest de- 
gree your best consideration and thought at this time 
is the subject of compulsory State-managed health in- 
surance, or, as it is more commonly called, socialistic 
health insurance. I have tried in my own mind to 
consider the merits of this question aside from what- 
ever effect it may or may not have upon the business 
of insurance, and I have not been able to find it good 
from any viewpoint. The plan as advanced in the so- 
called Mills bill is so comprehensive in its scope, so 
gigantic in its proposed expenditures, so arbitrary in 
its proposed methods, so potentially far-reaching in 
its political aspects and so foreign to what has hereto- 
fore been our individualistic system of government 
that, aside from all business considerations, we shoulc 
as citizens give it most careful consideration and 
painstaking analysis. The subject is one which will 
doubtless come before you in several ways at this ses- 
sion. At this time I merely wish to remark its im- 
portance and to bespeak for it a commensurate con- 
sideration, 

The Misouri suicide question is still with us. I 
know of no piece of legislation more unjust or more 
burdensome, and, although several attempts have been 
made, without success, to relieve this situation, I have 
not yet lost faith that the intelligence of Missouri is 
such that it can be convinced of the injustice of its 
Present statute and a repeal be secured. I hope that 
= spovention will arrange for further action along 

is line, 


Mr. Alexander then mentioned briefly several 
other topics which he could not discuss at 
length. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE REPORT 
The report of the executive committee stated 
that the bill drafted by the social insurance 
‘mmittee of the American Association for La- 
bor Legislation was impracticable. It also re- 
Ported other activities, such as the endeavor to 
draft a satisfactory resident agents’ law, its 
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efforts to bring about more equitable Federal 
taxation and the application for membership in 
the National Insurance Council. It also rec- 
ommended approving the Federation movement. 


SECRETARY’S REPORT 


F. Robertson Jones reported that the mem- 
bership of the association now embraced fifty 
companies, one bureau, seven individual mem- 
bers and two honorary members—a substantial 
increase over last year (this was due to the 
successful work accomplished by the commit- 
tee of seven). Co-operation by the companies, 
he said, was a very concrete proposition, but 
needed fostering. Regarding Federal taxes, Mr. 
Jones said good work was done by the Federal 
war tax committee. Summarizing its results, he 
said: ‘The stamp tax was entirely eliminated 
beginning September 9, 1916; the 50 cents per 
$1000 corporate tax was limited specifically to 
the fair market value of the corporate stock in 
the case of domestic insurance companies and 
practically to United States deposits in the case 
of foreign insurance companies—while deduc- 
tions were allowed for special reserves and de- 
posits made in various States under mandate of 
law; and annual additions to reserves were not 
taxed. 

On State legislation the secretary remarked 
that Kentucky, Porto Rico and the United 
States enacted new compensation laws; Massa- 
chusetts, New York, Maryland and Louisiana 
materially modified theirs, and New Jersey 
added to its act by the organization of a work- 
men’s compensation bureau. 


THE COMMITTEE ON BLANKS 


The report of the committee on blanks was 
rendered by its chairman, Benedict D. Flynn, 
assistant secretary of the Travelers Insurance 
Company of Hartford. He voted that the com- 
mittee during the past year had chiefly to do 
with the reclassification of the disbursement 
sheet, which work was undertaken in co-opera- 
tion with a committee from the National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners. The re- 
sult was the addition of these new items, as 
follows: 


(1) The inclusion of an item, “Salaries, traveling 
and all other expenses of payroll auditors.” 

(2) The inclusion of an item, ‘Traveling expenses 
—home office.” 

(3) The inclusion of an item to cover “Compul- 
sory expenses,” such as compulsory newspaper ad- 
vertising, compulsory clerical work tor State depart- 
ments, unusual statistical requirements of certain 
States, unusual experience:compilations—mainly under 
workmen’s compensation for certain State Insurance 
Departments and industrial boards, 

The set of instructions for uniform treatment of 
disbursements items which was formulated by your 
committee and which was accepted by the committee on 
blanks, of the National Convention, in joint conference 
is as follows: 

(1) Medical and surgical attention in behalf of the 
policyholder in liability contracts shall be reported in 
line 3, page 3. Such expense incurred in the adjust- 
ment of a claim and in behalf of the company shall be 
reported in line 18. 

(2) Line 18, page 3. “Investigation and adjust- 
ment of claims’ shall include amounts for rent, home 
office salaries, legal expense, postage, telephone, etc., 
which are properly chargeable to investigation and ad- 
justment of claims. 

(3) In apportioning unassigned expenses between 
liability and workmen’s compensation business the fol- 
lowing special rule is to be followed: 

One-quarter of the amount paid under settled suit 
during the calendar year shall be added to the amount 
of unlitigated liability claim payments during the cal- 
endar year and the ratio of this sum to the sum of the 
above and all workmen’s compensation claim payments 
paid during the calendar year shall determine the 
amount chargeable to liability insurance. 

(4) Line 32, page 3. “Inspections (other than 
medical and claim)” shall include amounts for rent, 
home-office salaries, etc., which are properly chargeable 
to inspection service. 

(5) Line ——, page 3. “Salaries, traveling and all 
yayroll auditors” (new item) shall 


other expense of ( 
or rent, etc., which are properly 


include amounts 


chargeable to payroll audit expense. 
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ACCIDENT AND HEALTH BUREAU 


On Wednesday evening the Bureau of Per- 
sonal Accident and Health Underwriters met and 
received a report embracing combined statistics 
of eleven companies, which showed that the ac- 
cumulation, death and dismemberment benefits 
paid in addition to regular (single) benefits, con- 
stituted the percentages given based upon the 
regular benefits: In 1905-1907, 8.9 per cent; in 
1908-1910, 19.9 per cent; in 1911-1913, 25 per cent. 
By combining single and double indemnity 
claims (using one-half of excess payment—in 
double indemnity accident—as chargeable to 
the accumulative feature) the ratios were, re- 
spectively, 8.8 per cent, 20.7 per cent and 25.4 per 
cent. The committee reported a rapid increase 
in number of automobiles in the United States 
and believed that losses due to automobiles 
were growing at a rapid rate. 


SCIENTIFIC TREATMENT OF CASUALTY 
STATISTICS 

Frederick Richardson dealt at length with the 
subject of the ‘‘Probable Development of Casu- 
alty Insurance and the Need for a Scientific 
Treatment of Statistics as Applied to this 
Branch.’’ Premising, he said, that a glance 
backward helps in deciding the future course, 
particularly in the insurance business, but, 
nevertheless, anything not readily translatable 
into daily reports leaves us cold. 

The marvelous growth of casualty insurance is 
indicated by the fact that one company alone 
now writes as much as the aggregate written in 
Great Britain twenty-five years ago. Mr. 
Richardson said, in part: 


When we began there were few statistics which were 
specific enough to enable us to compute premium rates 
in a scientific way, and therefore we had to get our 
risks on arbitrary and competitive terms and let them 
work out their own salvation. It has been the func- 
tion of our statisticians to analyze the results obtained, 
and the process, now fairly begun, has opened up end- 
less avenues of investigation and study. In the appli- 
cation of these internal statistics there are two move- 
ments to be especially noticed—(1) the classification by 
industries of compensation hazards on large aggrega- 
tions of wages; (2), the analysis of accident and health 
claims in a co-operative way, as for instance by the 
statistical committee of the Bureau of Personal Acci- 
dent and Health Underwriters. These, and certain 
sectional investigations such as the one relating to the 
public liability experience in New York, are indicative 
of the general trend in statistical matters. They will 
form valuable contributions to our fund of knowledge 
on questions vitally affecting our interests and the in- 
terests of the public. But exactly how we use this in- 
formation is perhaps the most important thing. * * * 

The fallacy of applying a formula derived from a 
cursory observation of the facts, bracketed with a set 
of assumptions which are incapable of proof, is only 
too manifest in the present unsatisfactory level of 
compensation rates. A _ pseudo-scientific method is 
worse than no method at all. * * * 

Classifications must be broad or they are not classi- 
fications at all. There must be some room for the 
oscillations of experience. In the final analysis no 
two objects are absolutely alike, not even two Ford 
cars or two peas in a pod. A measure of uniqueness 
resides in all things. But we shall never get any- 
where if we allow ourselves to be drawn into a wilder- 
ness of distinctions and minutie. * * * 

There are several obvious suggestions that might be 
made to indicate starting points from which some in- 
teresting explorations through the thickets and en- 
tanglements of our business could be carried out. The 
results would be valuable in the right understanding 
of hazards and in the adjustment of claims. For ex- 
ample, in compensation statistics we might investigate— 

1) Types of injury with average period of dis- 
ability in columns of occupation; : 

(2) Types of injury with average frequency in 
columns of occupation; 

(3) Types of fatal accidents with average frequency 
in columns of occupation, also in relation to industrial 
and commercial accident and health risks as well; 

(4) Incidence of fatal accidents by age and sex. 
In regard to (2) and (3) the average frequency would 
probably have to be calculated on a wages unit, but it 
might be possible to obtain through our pay-roll audi- 
tors the P ste as to the average number of persons 
employed in each occupation. As regards the fatal 
accident incidence according to age, this is an im- 
portant question, as is also the increasing incidence of 
ermanent disablement cases with advancing years. 

he Metropolitan Life has got out a table of their ex- 
perience which shows very clearly how much greater 
is the risk of accidents proving fatal to old and infirm 
people than to the young and vigorous. Another sug- 
gestion for research is, “What effect has total absti- 
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nence on individual hazards, and is there a marked 
difference in the accident frequency and the severity 
of accidents in prohibition States?’ x 

What, then, will be the probable development of our 
business, and why do we need to concentrate on the 
study of statistics? To me the answer seems to be 
that we must lay a solid toundation of knowledge in 
order to be able to provide the wide-open contracts 
which will be demanded to meet the needs of the great 
period immediately ahead of us. * * * 


FIDELITY, GUARANTY AND SURETY 
BUSINESS 
In introducing his subject, Wm. B. Joyce said 
that ‘‘the past year has been an active one in 
surety lines. In many respects one of the most 
active years in a decade.’’ He took up the 
branch of war contracts, saying, in part: 


Many bonds have been given in behalf of contractors 
for war supplies destined for foreign nations. Some 
of these bonds guaranteed the performance of con- 
tracts, while others guaranteed the repayment of an 
advance on the contract price, such advance payment 
being made for the purpose of providing the contractor 
with funds, in many cases, to convert or adapt his 
plant for the necessities of the contract. The contract 
price in nearly every instance was in excess of what 
similar goods could have been purchased for in this 
country prior to the war. The surety companies gen- 
erally looked upon these contracts with great discrimi- 
nation, and fortunately did not lose their equilibrium, 
as was the case with the investor in the capital stock 
of many of the contracting companies. Applications of 
companies specifically organized for the purpose of 
accepting war contracts were looked upon with scant 
favor, particularly where the promoters had no pre- 
vious experience in conducting such operations and 
where the entire advance was to be used in the con- 
struction of a plant and the purchase of the necessary 
supplies. Blt were aie given for those large 
companies which accepted work directly in their own 
lines of business and where the factors of experience 
and liquid assets were not lacking, very great ma- 
jority of these contracts will be prosecuted to com- 
pletion, but there have already been several defaults 
in the performance of large contracts; in one case a 
default of over $1,100,000 has been noted, and, while 
there are several other defaults for somewhat smaller 
sums, it is hoped that the principals in every case will 
be able to liquidate the liability in full and the surety 
companies will not be called upon, It is not possible, 
however, to state this positively. While aggregate 
premiums on war contracts have reached a large total, 
the companies cannot yet say that the business as a 
whole has been profitable or otherwise. 


BLANKET BONDS 


During the past year banks and monied institutions 
have been offered a new form of bond known as the 
“bankers’ blanket bond,” which was prepared and 
offered to meet the competition of the Lloyds of Lon- 
don, to whom domestic companies were aler their 
bank business, on account of the large individual cov- 
erage and the broader form of bond. The Surety 
Association, aftg@y much discussion, adopted a form of 
bond which if been drafted with great care after 
many confe.efies between companies, and which has 
since been aggroved by the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, Wit the exception of the hazard of forgery 
committed by someone not connected with the insti- 
tution, it offers to banks and monied institutions the 
broad, comprehensive coverage of the Lloyds policy. 
The adoption of this form by the association and the 
permission of members to execute it, happily dispensed 
with the necessity of execution through syndicates, two 
of which had been formed among the members for 
the purpose. Upon the adoption by the association, 
these syndicates were at once discontinued and mem- 
bers are now generally coinsuring and reinsuring this 
form with each other. It has had, not only the effect 
which its promoters desired—that of meeting the com- 
petition of the Lloyds of London and saving the 
domestic bank business of the country for domestic 
companies—but has created for the domestic com- 
panies in addition, through the exploitation of the 
excess form (the form covering only liability in ex- 
cess of the individual or parade & bond) a new source 
of premium income. Whether this form of bond will 
be profitable can only be determined after an expe- 
rience of ten years or more. So far as the experience 
up to this time indicates, the rates charged appear ap- 
proximately adequate. 


Mr. Joyce then spoke of the high mortality 
among rate-cutting companies. He commended 
the Surety Association of America and hoped 
that non-members will soon join. The Surety 
Clearing House has simplified the payments for 
reinsurance and become a great convenience to 
its members. He then referred to the proposed 
uniform surety bill as follows: 


UNIFORM SURETY BILL 


An attempt has been made during the past year to 
prepare a uniform surety bill for enactment by the 
various legislatures throughout the country. This has 
been undertaken upon the “accelerated”? request of the 
Insurance Commissoiners, who appointed a committee 
to confer with the surety companies. The Surety 
Association has engaged counsel and through its com- 
mittee has done much work on the bill, Up to this 


time it has been found impossible to agree on a proper 
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provision for covering loss reserves, and this will prob- 
ably have to be decided by the Commissioners after 
hearing the views of the individual companies, Had 
this question been discussed and adequate reserves for 
losses established ten years ago many companies that 
have failed might have been saved, or if not, at least 
their policyholders, creditors and stockholders would 
have received a larger dividend on liquidation. 


The Insurance Federation Movement has, Mr. 
Joyce states, made great strides during the 
year, and has done conspicuously good work for 
the surety companies. In conclusion, he took 
occasion to speak of the satisfactory nature of 
the surety business thus far in the current 
year. 





PLATE GLASS CONDITIONS 

Eugene H. Winslow, president of the Metro- 
politan Casualty Insurance Company of New 
York, presented an address upon ‘‘Plate Glass 
Conditions.””’ Mr. Winslow believes that ‘‘where 
the plate glass business is made a special fea- 
ture of by a company organized solely for that 
purpose, as in the early days of the business, 
better general results are obtained.’’ It is a 
question whether rates can be reduced to a 
scientific basis because of the plate glass mar- 
ket, which is quite a factor at times in deter- 
mining profits. Mr. Winslow is of the opinion 
that the hazard of the plate glass business can 
not, in general, be compared with that of other 
casualty lines, as the loss on any one risk is 
limited, so that a strong company could easily 
earry all the business of the country without 
endangering its solvency. The year 1915 was a 
fairly profitable one, but it is probable that the 
Black Tom Island explosion losses will prevent 
a profit being made in 1916. Mr. Winslow said: 


The Plate Glass Underwriters’ Exchange covering 
Greater New York is still in existence and affords a 
measurable amount of protection to the business. If 
it were possible to convert some of the members to the 
belief that genuine good would result from a strict ad- 
herence to all rules and regulations of the Exchange 
there would be a better feeling all around. 


The anti-discrimination law of New York is 
rather troublesome, as it is difficult to properly 
arrange rates in all cases. Mr. Winslow figured 
that the average length of a plate glass com- 
pact is about three years, it may last four years, 
so that the Plate Glass Service and Information 
Bureau, just suspended, lived to a reasonably 
old age. 

He did not believe in the idea of having a 
National Plate Glass Association, which he con- 
sidered would increase the difficulties of the 
companies, but rather felt it wise to encourage 
local agreements among agents. if, however, 
agents’ agreements cannot be maintained, then 
he thought it would be best that the companies 
should, each for itself, make an attempt to work 
out their own salvation. 


BURGLARY INSURANCE 

W. J. Gardner, United States manager of the 
Ocean Accident and Guarantee, reported upon 
burglary insurance. He considered it one of 
the most dangerous lines, with pronounced 
moral hazard. Thirty-one stock companies are 
now members of the Burglary Association, 
which has a well-defined policy, which means 
permanency. Policy forms have been standard- 
ized, residence policies placed on a safer basis 
as regards unoccupancy, etc. The changes made 
are beneficial to both parties. More equitable 
rates have also been established and a useful 
statistical system aodpted, which will be a valu- 
able adjunct for the companies. Each company 
is promptly notified of every claim filed against 
a member, and this service has been found very 
servicable. The bureau co-operates closely with 
the police in New York, and can thus keep 
watch on pawned articles. He also advocated 
the coinsurance clause for burglary policies. 
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STEAM BOILER INSURANCE 


Charles S. Bli.ke, vice-president of the Hart- 
ford Steam Boiler Inspection and Insurance 
Company, furnished the paper on steam boiler 
insurance—the Past, Present and Future. Mr, 
Blake gave a very intelligent history of the 
branch of insurance under discussion and eluci- 
dated many of the intricacies of steam boiler 
underwriting. 

Steam boiler insurance is a comparatively new 
line of endeavor—the first company in Eng- 
land having been organized in 1855, and in 
America the Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection 
and Insurance was the pioneer, dating from 1866. 
This new company had the hardest time estab- 
lishing itself and its business, and at times 
months would elapse without the writing of a 
single policy. As the business progressed and 
other successful companies made their ap- 
pearance competition became very acute. The 
foolishness of this, together with the enaction 
of an anti-discriminatory law, forced the compa- 
nies together and the organization of confer- 
ences and rating boards followed. The result 
was in 19138 the organization of the Steam 
Boiler and Fly Wheel Service and Information 
Bureau. Since that time the experience has 
been successful and has complied in all re- 
spects with the anti-discrimination laws. 


We have been confronted in the boiler line with the 
same problems concerning insuring workmen’s com- 
pensation that the liability companies have had to 
solve, but in a lesser degree, both as to volume and 
treatment. To a certain extent I think we have a 
more complicated question to handle than do the 
liability companies in covering compensation. Boiler 
volicies single out and cover a certain specific class of 
1azard of manufacturing plants, while the regular 
liability coverage on workmen’s compensation covers 
the plant broadly, including all employees and hazards. 

Liability under a boiler policy covers losses arising 
froni only one cnune-~onenaly, boiler explosions. 
Many States forbid an employer from selecting a 
single hazard or a hazard exposing only a portion of 
his employees and insuring it or them,and require that 
a compensation policy cover all the employees of the 
assuréd, In other States the employer may single out 
the boiler compensation hazard and cover it by insur- 
ance. In others he may only do so when he is author- 
ized to carry his own risk, and in others if he has 
been allowed to operate under a substitute system. 

Taxation has Me Arias been a grave subject, and is 
still with us with increasing unpopularity. However, 
as I write this new revenue law goes into’ effect an- 
nulling a most obnoxious provision in a previous law 
which required one-half of one per cent stamp tax 
upon insurance premiums. ‘Taxation on steam boiler 
insurance now averages about five per cent of the 
premiums. Of course, the assured is obliged to pay 
it, and it seems a great burden. When licenses are 
considered with direct taxation on premiums, the latter 
are assessed in some cases two and three times. 


The business has grown but four per cent in 
the past six years, the premium income 
amounting in 1915 to $2,957,582. As yet the 
apex of the business has been reached, but the 
elimination of the workmen from the liability 
provided in steamboiler policies will in 4a 
measure tend to lower the premium increase 
for a time. 

One of the greatest expenses in the handling 
of steam boiler insurance is the cost of inspec- 
tions. While the waste occasioned by dupli- 
cate inspection of different companies is de- 
plorable, still the organization of a central in- 
spection bureau does not seem to be the solu- 
tion, as this would take from the companies one 
of their strongest soliciting points, that of in- 
dividual inspection. Among the more lucrative 
side lines of a steam boiler company is fly wheel 
and use and occupancy insurance. 

In conclusion, Mr. Blake said: 


There is a disposition to exchange more reinsurance 
between the companies than formerly, and I hope the 
practice will grow so that excess lines, may be all 
divided among companies actively operating here ' 
stead of placing it in foreign reinsuring companics. 
To this end means should be taken to establish a = 
form rate for an inter-exchange of excess lines. “1 
the whole, I feel that the steam boiler and _fly-whee 
business is in a reasonably satisfactory condition an 
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trust that no event will occur to cast a gloom on the 
horizon. 


VARIOUS MATTERS 


A committee of four will represent the asso- 
ciation on the advisory board of the National 
council of Insurance Federations. 

A committee consisting of Messsrs. Holland, 
Moray and Bro Smith will consider the amal- 
gamation of casualty bureaus. 


New York Department Report 

The New York Insurance Department issued 
to-day Part III of the annual report embracing 
the transactions of casualty and miscellaneous 
insurance companies for the year ended Decem- 
per 31, 1915. 

The appended comparative tabulation appear- 
ing in the report gives the results of the busi- 
ness of the casualty, credit, fidelity and surety 
companies for 1914 and 1915: 


1914 1915 
ties 2. basta nents $186,286,270 $203,303,487 
MME Fic ev en ceonnnd $96,307,416 $105,989,764 
Total liabilities except 

EET eae ar de 111,223,672 123,089,905 
MRD Sooo es cilensess 44.148,025 46,355,500 
UE CRPRE. Shs neeoules 30,914,573 33,858,082 
ND, shen sce ne wee $139,072,643 $141,411,486 


Teel INCOME 6 0.606 6h wees 151,042,745 157,550,252 
$55,815,326 
134,593,684 


$58,408,769 

141,515,031 

In the above are included the figures of the 
sixteen New York Mutual Employers and Work- 
men’s Compensation companies authorized by 
Chapter 832 of the Laws of 1913, as amended. 
These organizations began the transaction of 
business about July 1, 1914. Their total assets 
at the end of 1915 were $1,756,080; liabilities, 
$1,358,801; surplus, $397,279; premiums, $1,672,- 
605; losses paid $419,226; reserve for outstand- 
ing losses, $651,140; unearned premium reserve, 
$605,399. 

A summary of the statements of the title 
and mortgage guarantee companies shows as- 
sets of $114,016,083; liabilities, except capital, 
$60,908,450; capital, $24,330,000; surplus $28,- 
777,633. 


Clstms paid .....5.-.000- 
Total disbursements ..... 


National Surety’s New Stock 
The directors of the National Surety Company 
of New York recommend that the proposed new 
$1,000,000 of stock be offered to stockholders at 
$150 per share. The stockholders will vote upon 
the proposed increase in capital on October 20. 


Casualty Notes 

—The Security Mutual Insurance Company of 
Youngstown, Ohio, has been licensed by the Ohio In- 
surance Department. 

—D. W. Alexander, general manager for the Lon- 
don Guarantee and Accident Corporation for Canada, 
died recently at his home in Toronto. 

—The Fidelity and Deposit of Baltimore has ap- 
pointed Marr & Co. of El Paso, Tex., general agents, 
with supervision over Southeastern Texas, New 
Mexico and Arizona. 

—Casualty companies operating in Virginia and 
North Carolina desiring to reduce their claim ratios 
and proportion of suits in that territory would do well 
to investigate the casualty claim service advertised by 
R, L. Nase in another column of this issue of THE 
SPECTATOR, 

—R. W. Hosmer & Co. have been given an inde- 
Pendent general agency for the Globe Indemnity in 
Chieago. W. M. Leavitt of the London and Lanca- 
shire, will have charge of the accident and health de- 
Partment; W. F. Rodger, of the Western department 
of the Globe, of the plate glass department; F. C. 
Read, also with the Globe, of the liability department, 
and L, J. Klein, of the bonding department. 
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NEW YORK SURVEYS 


Gas Light Fires.—The campaign of educa- 
tion in respect to fire prevention goes on with- 
out diminution, but it is rather discouraging 
to hear of fires caused by the folly and care- 
lessness of intelligent people of both sexes in 
managing ordinary house lights. This is espe- 
cially true of gas lights on brackets close to 
bed clothing and lace curtains. Turning down 
the gas near a window is a common occur- 
rence, and the proximity of a flimsy lace 
curtain creates a danger at once. A city com- 
pany paid a $500 loss last week caused by 
such a foolish act. 








Revival of Business.—The brokers report 
a revival of orders for autumn stocks, both 
wholesale and retail, and are rejoicing accord- 
ingly. Removals from one apartment house 
to another have made a new record this year 
equaled only by the usual May removals. The 
whole custom of demands for changes and 
new orders in particular seasons seems to have 
been changed. Former busy seasons are now 
pronounced dull, and the companies can hardly 
follow old-time demands in the old-time 
months. 


Cotton Warehouses.—The companies in 
this city are deeply interested in everything 
pertaining to cotton in Southern warehouses, 
and were taken aback by the discovery of a 
fraud in a certain statement which was 
put forward in a claim for fire loss. The point 
involved was the removal of a considerable 
amount of the cotton before the fire. All 
around the business of insuring cotton is beset 
with difficulties and danger. and the under- 
writers are compelled to accept the conditions 
or go without the insurance. There is quite 
a store of cotton in New York and vicinity, 
and the companies generally have some heavy 
lines. It is to their credit that they are watch- 
ing the situation. The demand for reinsur- 
ance is steady, and proves that the companies 
are not carrying the maximum lines formerly 
reported. 


Marine Risks Written Freely.—The ma- 
rine companies are not afraid apparently of 
ocean risks, and are inclined to keep on writing 
at the going rates. The war risk premiums 
added to the ordinary rates make up a goodly 
return to the marine offices. Not only are the 
values large and the demands for cover higher 
than ever before, but there are routes and 
ocean lines free from submarine dangers. 
The profits to the credit of the Government 
insurance on war risks, hulls and cargoes have 
exceeded the most sanguine expectations of 
those who engineered the scheme in the be- 
ginning, and there is every prospect that the 
profits will increase. 


Side Lines of Fire Companies.—An analy- 
sis of the returns of the receipts and losses 
on several side lines taken by fire companies 
shows some strange results. Out of the figures 
of some fifty odd offices it appears that on 
automobile risks every company came out 
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ahead for the six months, ending June 30, some 
very largely and some slightly. Risks on per- 
sonal baggage showed a small margin of 
profit, and a few companies made losses above 
receipts. In the tornado risks only one actu- 
ally lost money, though the average profit was 
small. The publicity given to these official 
returns makes interesting reading to those who 
are in the thick of the competition. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST 

J. H. Leyden Goes With Marsh & 
McLennan.—Joseph H. Leyden, an examiner 
at the home office of the Northwestern Na- 
tional of Milwaukee, and formerly with the 
Continental at Chicago, will be associated with 
the office of Marsh & McLennan after Oc- 
tober 1. 


Superintendent Potts to Regulate New 
Companies.—Superintendent Potts of Illinois 
is, according to report, to secure the passage 
of a new law giving him supervision over the 
financial affairs of insurance companies in pro- 
cess of organization. 


Two Insurance Offices Consolidate.—A. 
Bartholomay and Ira C. Darling & Co. have 
consolidated under the name of Bartholomay- 
Darling Company. 


E. G. Whitaker Goes with Queen.—Earl 
G. Whitaker, assistant to F. J. Sauter, secre- 
tary of the Western Automobile Underwriters 
Conference, will be connected with the Queen 
Insurance Company’s Western department, in 
the automobile branch, after October 1. 


The Joys and Glooms Will Meet.—A 
coterie of fire insurance men known as the 
“Joys and Glooms” will have its annual dinner 
October 2 at the Grand Pacific Hotel in 
Chicago. 


Governor Dunne Issues Proclamation.— 
Governor Dunne of Illinois has issued a proc- 
lamation naming October 9 as Fire Prevention 
Day. 


T. S. McQueen Returns to Chicago.— 
Thomas S. McQueen has returned to his 
former position as inspector for the National 
Inspection Bureau at Chicago after serving 
for a short time as examiner in Concordia 
office at Milwaukee. 


BOSTON AND VICINITY 

Boston Board Meeting.—At last week’s 
meeting of the Boston Board only routine 
matters came up for action. The report of the 
rating committee was adopted except that por- 
tion which related to household furniture in 
stores and dwellings, which was recommitted 
for further consideration. 


Officers of Dorchester Mutual.—At the 
annual meeting of the Dorchester Mutual Fire 
of Boston, Arthur T. Hatch and Shepherd M. 
Crain were elected, respectively, vice-president 
and assistant secretary. William A. Muller, 
prsident of W. A. Muller & Co., one of the 
largest insurance agencies in Boston, is presi- 
dent of the Dorchester Mutual, and the new 
officers are directy associated with him in the 
conduct of that agency. 
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WESTERN UNION MEETS 





Annual Meeting of Western Managers 
Held at Hartford 





IMPORTANT BUSINESS REPORTED 





Election of Officers Resulted in Choice of John 
Marshall as President—Other Notes 


For the first time in its existence of almost 
forty years the Western Union held its annual 
convention at Hartford, where the headquarters 
of several of its members are located. Presi- 
dent P. D. McGregor, Western manager of the 
Queen of New York, in his address warned the 
companies against the downward tendency in 
fire rates. He gave examples of risks in the 
selected clases, which, because of the low rates 
now prevalent, were made unprofitable. He re- 
minded the underwriters that in the case of 
dwelling houses of no great value the commis- 
sions forthcoming to agents were already of 
such small dimensions that they were not in- 
centive enough for an agent to waste his time 
inspecting and soliciting that class of business, 
The report of the governing committee im- 
pressed upon the companies the necessity of in- 
structing their field men not to resort to the 
Insurance Department of any State for rulings 
or opinions on any subject, partioularly at the 
time when so many of the Western legislatures 
would be in session. 

Some changes were made in the tornado rules. 
Flat buildings with six or more apartments were 
taken out of the ordinary class in which co- 
insurance is not required and must be written 
hereafter with at least fifty per cent coinsur- 
ance. Brick smokestacks and elevated tanks, 
which have heretofore been written separately, 
can now be included with the remainder of the 
plant, provided at least fifty per cent of coin- 
surance is carried. The assumption of hail 
damage by rider must be on a tornado and not 
on a fire policy. 

The report of the committee on writing fire in- 
surance under inland. marine policies, the rec- 
ommendation being that the fire companies ar- 
range a working agreement with the marine 
companies was defeated for lack of jurisdiction. 
The cotton insurance problem was chiefly in- 
volved. On floating policies it was provided that 
where transfers are made the cancellation may 
be pro rata if the same amount or more is car- 
ried in the new location, but if the insurance is 
reduced the cancellation must be at short rates. 

The rule on agency expenses was amended to 
exclude allowances for clerical work in connec- 
tion with the preparation of proofs of loss and 
for the printing of proofs of loss. A _ special 
committee of five was appointed, including rep- 
resentatives of the various classes of compa- 
nies interested, to report whether any change in 
the bank deposit rule was needed. 

Officers of the meeting were elected as fol- 
lows: President, John Marshall, Jr., manager of 
the central department of the Firemans Fund of 
San Francisco; vice-president, Charles R. Tut- 
tle, western department manager of the In- 
surance Company of North America, and secre- 
tary, Edward B. Hatch of Chicago. The date of 
the next meeting was fixed for April at the 
Bellevue-Stratford in Philadelphia. After the 


convention the members were entertained at 
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a banquet by the Hartford fire insurance compa- 
nies at the Hartford Club. 





Platform Planks in Wisconsin 


Both of the leading political parties of Wis- 
consin in State platform conventions have 
adopted planks in favor of the regulation of fire 
insurance rates and pledging legislation along 
this line at the next session. These party con- 
ventions under the primary law are composed of 
the candidates of each party for the legislature 
and other State offices. The Republican party 
plank reads: 

We pledge ourselves to legislation providing 
for the regulation by the State of fire insurance 
rates, reassuring to the people and to the com- 
panies an equitable treatment. 

The Republican platform also pledges a revi- 
sion of the workmen’s compensation schedules. 
It also says that there will be a thorough in- 
vestigation of the subject and schedules of work- 
men’s compensation. It says that at the present 
time workmen’s compensation insurance is af- 
fected with misclassification of risks, and rates 
are discriminatory between classifications. It 
also says: 

We pledge ourselves to the enactment of legis- 
lation that will insure just and equitable rates, 
prohibit discrimination and guarantee the con- 
tinued solvency of companies writing compensa- 
tion insurance in this State. 

On the subject of insurance the platform 
adopted by the Democratic party reads: 

We demand the repeal of the Wisconsin law 
enacted in 1897 authorizing the fire insurance 
agents to fix and enforce rates in our cities and 
villages and condemn the annual overcharge by 
the stock fire insurance companies to the peo- 
ple of Wisconsin of an average of more than 
$1,500,000 annually, amounting in 1916 to $2,700,- 
000. We pledge the enactment and efficient ad- 
ministration of a law to require that fire insur- 
ance rates shall be just and reasonable. 


Fire and Accident Prevention Day 

In many States throughout the country Octo- 
ber 9, the anniversary of the great Chicago con- 
flagration, will be observed as Fire and Acci- 
dent Prevention Day. It was originally set 
apart as Fire Prevention Day, but an effort is 
being made to also interest the people in the 
prevention of accidents, as well as fires, and in- 
duce them to consider the subjects of safety from 
accidents at the same time that they are tak- 
ing precautions against fires. 

The Governors or other State officials of many 
of the States have already designated October 9 
as Fire Prevention Day, and practical sugges- 
tions for the reduction of danger have been pro- 
mulgated. 

Among the States in which October 9 has 
been fixed as Fire Prevention Day are the fol- 
lowing: Alabama, Connecticut, Illinois, Iowa, 
Kansas, Louisiana, Minnesota, New Jersey, 
North Carolina, Ohio, Texas, Washington and 
Wisconsin. 

In the following-named States and Canadian 
Provinces we are advised that no day has as yet 
been set aside this year as Fire Prevention 
Day, although in some of these it is likely a pro- 
clamation may yet be issued: Canada, Massa- 


chusetts, Missouri, Nevada, New Hampshire, 
New York, Nova Scotia, Ontario, and Rhode 
Island. 


Insurance Commissioner Harvey Wells of 
Oregon has issued ‘‘Fire Prevention Bulletion 
No. 2,’”’ which presents many useful hints for 
the household, for business houses and for 
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farmers concerning fire, with practical Sugges- 
tions for guidance in cases where insurance is 
carried. 





National Board Repeats Request 

After carefully digesting the reply of Secre- 
tary George B. McGinty of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, regarding their request that 
that commission should make a careful investi- 
gation of the causes of the Black Tom Island 
disaster, for the purpose of affixing the blame 
on the proper place, the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters has disagreed with that body’s as- 
sertion that such an investigation would be 
beyond their province, inasmuch as no violation 
of the commission’s rules on the handling or 
storing of explosives was shown, nor was the 
scene of the disaster on the line of any rail 
carrier. In answering this, Mr. Mallan points 
out that the Black Tom Island is really a pen- 
insular and that railroads have direct lines to 
the Black Tom tidewater, from which goods are 
shipped and to which point railroads accept ex- 
plosives for delivery. He further contends 
that, as the disaster was found to have origin- 
ated in a box car, that either some violation of 
the Commerce Commission’s rules was made or 
the rulés were inadequate. It is further stated 
that, according to the law, all power for in- 
vestigating all accidents, derailments, etc., are 
unreservedly wasted in the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. In conclusion, Mr. Mal- 
lan says: 

In view of the above, we trust it will agree 
that this disaster did occur on the lines of a 
common carrier; that it is subject to its juris- 
diction, and that the fear of challenge of author- 
ity should not deter it from the plain duty it 
owes to the public, and that after further con- 
sideration it will hold such an investigation as 
is prayed for in our petition, to the end that 


proper safeguards may be established to pre- 
vent the recurrence of such a disaster. 


Law Codification in Texas 


Just what action is to be taken by Commis- 
sioner of Insurance and Banking C. O. Austin, 
looking to a revision of the insurance code, has 
not as yet been disclosed. As is generally 
known in insurance circles, the late Commis- 
sioner, John S. Patterson, had in course of prep- 
aration an entire new code, which he intended 
to present for the consideration of the next 
legislature, but his untimely death has put an 
end to the work. Commissioner Austin has not 
as yet indicated whether or not he will take 
up this work where it was left off by his prede- 
cessor. The programme of the late Commis- 
sioner contemplated the repeal of the anti-tech- 
nicality law, the so-called valued policy law, 
and amendments to other insurance laws. 


Reciprocals in Texas 

Chas. O. Austin, the new Commissioner of In- 
surance and Banking, who succeeded John §. 
Patterson, deceased, has practically decided 
upon a new policy relative to reciprocals oF 
interinsurance concerns operating in Texas, 
which may result in these concerns being 
recognized and granted licenses to operate in 
Texas. It will be recalled, Commissioner Pat- 
terson had flatly refused to license any of these 
concerns on the ground that the reciprocal in- 
surance law enacted by the last legislature was 
unconstiutional. In this Mr. Patteron was sus- 
tained by the Attorney-General’s Department. 
The effect of this decision was to practically 
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yitiate the law, and resulted in these reci- 
procals operating in Texas without licenses and 
without supervision by the Department of In- 
surance and Banking. There are not less than 
thirty of these reciprocals operating in the 
State, including a number of out-of-state con- 
cerns. The attitude of Commissioner Austin 
toward these concerns appears to be different, as 
when an application for a license filed by one 
of them was brought to his attention, he indi- 
cated that he would make an investigation and 
give careful consideration to the application. 


No Outside Brokerage on Iowa Policies 

Insurance Commissioner English of Iowa has 
ruled that a licensed agent, signing or issuing 
policies of insurance solicited by a represen- 
tative not so licensed, becomes a party to the 
violation of the statute and subject to the 
penalty prescribed therefor. 

It has been the custom, the Commissioner 
learns, for brokers in Chicago and elsewhere to 
offer to place insurance on an Iowa concern 
at a rate less than could be written by the local 
agent. This insurance was placed, in some in- 
stances, in companies licensed in Iowa. Resi- 
dent agents were asked to sign the policies, 
thereby receiving a commission and permitting 
the outsider to make good on his offer. The 
ruling will put a stop to this business. 


Phoenix, N. Y., Conflagration 

The town of Phoenix, N. Y., sixteen miles 
south of Syracuse, having a population of 1800, 
was swept by a fire early Sunday morning, which 
destroyed practically its entire business and in- 
dustrial section. The loss is estimated at $1,- 
000,000. One person was burned to death. The 
fre is supposed to have originated from a hot 
journal in a power plant adjoining the water- 
pumping station. As the flames quickly spread to 
the pump house this was rendered practically 
useless and seriously incapacitated the volun- 
teer fire department in its work. About 
eighty-two buildings were destroyed, among 
which were: Sweet Brothers Paper Mill, Duffy’s 
Silk Mill, Burrough Paper Mill, Phenix National 
Bank Building, several chair factories, large 
warehouses, postoffice, four hotels and a church. 


American Union to Pay Dividend 


Receiver Thomas B. Donaldson, of the de- 
funct American Union Fire of Philadelphia, has 
announced that an initial dividend of fifty per 
cent will be paid by that company on October 15 
—a total of $550,000. The company has cash as- 
sets of $761,000 and the receiver estimates that 
before winding up he will be able to pay be- 
tween sixty-seven and seventy-three per cent. 
The American Union went into the receiver’s 
hands on March 27, 1913, after a short career. 


American of Newark’s New Subsidiary 


A well-defined rumor has it that the Ameri- 
can of Newark is giving serious consideration to 
the proposition of organizing an annex com- 
pany. Nothing definite has as yet been given 
out, but a committee appointed to give the mat- 
ter consideration is expected to shortly give the 
findings of its investigations, after which it is 
&xpected the board of directors will take action. 


Florida Mutual Fire Licensed 
The Florida Mutual Fire of Tampa has se- 
tured a license from the Florida Insurance De- 
bartment. The company was recently organized 
by John A. Oosting, who will be its manager and 
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underwriter. The company reports that it has 
over three hundred subscribers ready to place 
insurance amounting to $500,000. The maximum 
on a single risk will be $5000. 


President Hutchins Dies 

William E. Hutchins, president of the North 
River Insurance Company of New York, died 
Saturday at the Allston Sanatarium, following 
an operation for appendicitis and colon trouble 
on Tuesday of the previous week. Mr. Hutchins 
progressed satisfactorily from the operation, but 
suffered a relapse. This necessitated a second 
operation, from which he never recovered, 

Mr. Hutchins was fifty-five years old, having 
been born in 1861. He commenced his insurance 
career in the United States branch of the Nor- 
wich Union Fire Insurance Society in 1883 and in 
1886 entered the office of the North River Insur- 
ance Company, becoming vice-president. On 
April 9, 1889, when twenty-eight years of age, 
he was elected to the presidency of the North 
River, in which he continued ever since. He 
was a director in the North River, Williams- 
burgh City, United States, Richmond and Union 
insurance companies, the Metropolitan Savings 
Bank and the Peoples National Bank, and was 
president and a director of the Hutchins Securi- 
ties Company. He was a life member of the 
New Historical Society. 


Metropolitan Fire of Louisville 

Master Commissioner Hind of the Kenton 
Circuit Court, Covington, Ky., who was ap- 
pointed receiver of the Metropolitan Fire In- 
surance Company of Louisville, Ky., in the suit 
recently filed by Henry and Frederick Midden- 
dorf, has filed his report with the court, show- 
ing the sales of stock made by the company and 
other details. The report states that stock to 
the amount of $400,000 has been sold, although 
the company was capitalized only at $250,000. 
Plans to increase the capital stock to $1,000,- 
000 were not carried out. The receiver stated 
that it was difficult for him to secure full and 
accurate data, for the reason that the com- 
pany kept no books, relying solely upon mem- 
oranda of the Metropolitan Trust Company, 
which handled the stock sales. 


Bankers of Helena, Montana 

The Bankers Insurance Company of Helena, 
Mont., has voted to increase its capital from 
$100,000 to $500,000 by sale of new stock. The 
company was organized in 1914 and began busi- 
ness on January, 1915, as the Montana Bankers 
Hail Insurance Company. Later the company 
changed its name and added to hail insurance 
live stock. It now proposes to write fire insur- 
ance and to secure licenses in other States west 
of the Mississippi. George W. Walker is presi- 
dent and general manager of the company. 


A. A. Maloney’s Successors Appointed 

The territory of A. A. Maloney, who was re- 
cently appointed secretary of the Western de- 
partment of the Continental of New York, has 
been awarded to E. A. Henne and Wm. M. Broe. 
Mr. Henne, formerly special agent for the com- 
pany in Iowa, will have charge of Western Mis- 
souri, with headquarters in Kansas City, and Mr. 
Broe, Mr. Maloney’s former assistant, will cover 
Eastern Missouri, with headquarters in St. 
Louis. 
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Mutual Fire Companies at Annual Meet- 
ing in Reading Adopt New. Code 





DISCUSSIONS AND PAPERS 
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Officers Elected and List of Speakers—Details of 
Meeting 

The twenty-first annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Mutual Insurance Compa- 
nies ended at Reading, Pa., with the election of 
the following officers: Lincoln R. Welch, presi- 
dent, Fitchburg, Mass.; C. M. McMillan, vice- 
president, Carthage, Ill.; W. M. Deisher, vice- 
president, Reading, Pa.; Chas. H. Ridgway, vice- 
president, Kansas City, Mo.; C. A. McCotter, 
treasurer, Indianapolis, Ind.; Harry P. Cooper, 
secretary, Crawfordsville, Ind. 

The election of officers and directors followed 
immediately the adoption of an entirely new 
constitution and by-laws providing for a more 
efficient’ organization. Eighteen directors are 
provided for, ten to be elected by the associa- 
tion and each department may elect an addi- 
tional director until the limit is reached. Hach 
class of companies is expected to organize as a 
department of the association, 

The adoption of the new constitution and by- 
laws was perhaps the most important step ever 
taken by the association. Such action was 
fought bitterly by a number of members both 
in committee and on the floor of the convention, 
but after a few minor amendments were made 
they were passed almost unanimously. 

Many important addresses were given. Col. 
James R. Young, Insurance Commissioner of 
North Carolina; A. M. Best, New York; J. E. 
Latta of Chicago, with his illustrated lecture 
given in one of the moving-pictures shows. 

Charles H. Lum of the Actuarial Bureau, New 
York city. 

V. N. Valgren, special investigator in agri- 
cultural insurance, Washington, D. C. 

Ex-Insurance Commissioner H. L. Bkern of 
Wisconsin. 

Mark T. McKee, secretary Insurance Federa- 
tion, Detroit, Mich., and many of the associa- 
tion’s own members furnished a programme in- 
teresting, entertaining and instructive. 

O. M. Thurber, Red Wing, Minn.; O. E. Hurst, 
Millersburg, Ky.; G. A. A. Pevey, Boston, Mass., 
and M. D. L. Rhodes, Seattle, Wash., gave talks 
all very encouraging for the association as well 
as for each company. 

Important conferences were held by various 
classes of companies. Many topics of interest 
were discussed in round-table conferences. 
Some of the most important were: Automobile 
insurance; classification and inspection of risks; 
reserve funds; reinsurance, and a rodded mu- 
tual’s experience was given by Geo. Whitaker, 
secretary, Flint, Mich. Mr. Whitaker’s com- 
pany carries some $64,000,000 on rodded buildings 
and contents, and has a remarkable record, hav- 
ing but five total lightning losses to buildings in 
nearly nine years; and in every case but one the 
rods were found to be defective. Kansas City, 
Mo., was chosen as next place for meeting. The 
date was not definitely determined. 


A New Brokerage Company 
A new company has been organized by James 
Tracy Hill, Jerome B. Fellheimer and Howard 
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C,. Hegeman, which will do a general insurance 
brokerage business under the name of the James 
Tracy Hill Company. 

Mr. Hill has been previously connected with 
the Pacific Mutual Life, the Travelers Insurance 
Company, the Aetna Life, and during the past 
year has been associated with Perez F. Huff. 


Salvage on Black Tom 

That very little salvage be procured is 
the conclusion drawn from the investigation be- 
ing made in the warehouses of the National 
Dock Stores destroyed in the Black Tom dis- 
It is believed that whatever is recovered 
to metals. Buildings F, G, 
M, O, P and R are expected to produce most of 
the returns possible. All operations 
may now be begun without any further examina- 
tions. The main drawback is the high expense 
entailed in the reclaim work. 
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New Jersey Sets the Pace 


New Jersey is first State association to 
record its of the National Associa- 
tion’s action in increasing dues. There was a 
large attendance of New Jersey agents at the 
semi-annual meeting in Newark, September 21. 

The report of the officers showed the asso- 
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ciation to be in excellent shape, with nearly 
300 members, and it is proposed to carry on 
the membership campaign actively during the 
coming year. 
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Fire Notes 
Plans are under way for the organization 
stock fire insurance company at Binghamton, N. Y. 
—fFish & Schulkamp of Madison have been appointed 
Wisconsin State agents for the Guardian Fire of 
Utah. 


of a 


—Geo. A. Crux of San Francisco has been appointed 
Pacific Coast general agent for the British Dominions 
and General of London. 
of the 
He 


Jefferson Pearce, southeastern manager 
German-American of New York, died recently. 
was fifty-two years of age. 

-The Stuyvesant Fire Insurance Company of New 
York has been licensed by the Insurance Department 
of the Dominion of Canada. 

—The Phoenix of London has added the State of 
Arkansas to the territory of J. J. Galem, present State 
agent for the company in Oklahoma, 

—W. B. Bierce of Detroit, State agent for the 
Marquette National Fire of Chicago, has had Min- 
nesota and Wisconsin added to his field. 

FP. D. Western manager of the Queen 
Union, has returned 
from his vacation, spent on Long Island Sound. 


—The New York Fire and Marine Insurance Golf 


McGregor, 


Thursda : 


Association will hold their fall 
Somerville Country Club, Somerville, 
21, 1916. 

—The Missouri Mining Plant Association has beeg’ 
organized by the field men of Missouri to facilitate” 
the uniform handling of mining districts’ risks. 


tournament at 
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—wWithin five years there will be no more horge 
drawn fire apparatus in the larger cities of Texas, aes 
cording to R. B. Godley, Jr., chief engineer of the 
Stare Fire Insurance Commission. 

—Second Deputy Superintendent of Insurance” 
Francis H. Stoddard, Jr., has returned from the Mexj- 
can border, where he has been in service as a lieuten- , 
ant with the Seventy-first New York Regiment. 

—W. O. Minter, Jr., stamping clerk in the office of 7 
the Virginia Inspection and Rating Bureau for the last” 
three years, has resigned, effective October 1, to ace 
cept a position in the office of Fred S. James & Co, | 
New York. ‘ 

~The Ohio Association of Local Agents, at its wi 
nual convention, held in Columbus, Ohio, elected” 
these officers for the ensuing year: President, Cliff 
C. Corry, Springfield; vice-presidents, A. C. Lermangy@ 
Sandusky, and Carl Smith, Fostoria. : 

—Hail insurance policies’expire automatically Sep 4 
tember 15, when the crops are supposed to be har } 
vested, unless specifically continued by endorsement, 7 
The 1916 hail season was fully as disastrous to the 
insurance companies as that of 1915, which consumed = 
all the profits of the ten previous years. It is under | 
stood that a number of companies will stop writing 7 
the lines, after two successive years of abnormal losses, 7 
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Author of ‘‘Fire Insurance Agents’ and Surveyors’ Pocketbook 
of Information”’ and ‘‘Special Agents’ and Adjusters’ 
Handbook.’’ 


An up-to-date and comprehensive work which should be in the 
possession of every Special Agent, Inspector and Local Agent. 
An idea of the broad scope of this work may be obtained by a glance 
at the chapter titles given below, although this list gives no intima- 
tion of the numerous details presented in the book. 


Construction. 

Special Construction and Notes. 

Fire Doors and Shutters. 

Heating. 

Lighting. 

Electric Light and Power Installation. 

Sprinkler Equipment. 

Fire Pumps. 

Fire Pumps and Notes. 

Reservoirs and Other Sources of Water Supply 
for Fire Pumps. 

Other Fire Appliances. 

Oils, Varnishes, Benzine, etc. 

Oily Waste and Other Spontaneously Combusti- 
ble Material. 

Waste and Rubbish. 

Special Information. 

Watchman and Watchman’s Time Recording 
Apparatus. 

Miscellaneous Information and Tables. 

Hazards. 
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XVII. 
XVIII. 


There isa copious Index which will enable the reader to locate 
quickly any particular item of information. 


Prices of the AGENTS’ AND INSPECTORS’ PocKET-BooK OF FIRE 
PROTECTION (Bound in Red Russia Leather): 
$48.00 


Per copy, = = $2.50 25 Copies, = = 
12 Copies, = = $24.00 50 Copies, = = $90.00 
100 Copies, = = $150.00 
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CHICAGO OFFICE: 135 WittiAm STREET 
InsurRANCE ExcHANGE NEW YORK. 
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